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Four  THE  ELCHANITE 


OUR  21st  YEAR  -'ROME  WAS  NOT  BUILT  IN  A  DAY'' 


The  ilanhattau  Preparatory  School  was  organizeJ  in  1902.  The 
following  year  the  Manhattan  Preparatory  School  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  Thi.-^  is  a  matter  of 
official   public    record. 


REPARATORY 


RNHRTTHN  ■iCHDDL 


SECOND    AVENUE    AND    HOUSTON    STREET 

(Floors   1,   2,   3.  i.   5,   7  &   8th) 


A  ftudent  can  connnence  at  any  time.  Constant  personal  attention 
and  private  help  to  ennlile  a  student  to  keep  up  with  his  class  work. 

Special  Summer  Course  in  All  Eenents  and  High  Scliool  and 
Cooper  Union  Subjects. 

$20  For  the  Entii-e  Sununer  Course   (Thi-ee  ilonths) 

Our  Summer  Schedule  provides  for  classes  in  Algelira, 
Geometry,  High  School  English,  German.  Solid  Geometi'y, 
Trigonometry,  Mechanical  Drawing.  Five  Foreign 
Languages,  etc. 

All  Eooms  equipped  with  Electric  Ceiling  Fans. 

Each  of  our  seven  floors  has  been  equipped  with  Duplex 
Filter  System  for  filtering  and  cooling  our  drinking  water. 

Our  School  Building  is  alxsolutely  fire-proof.  It  is  not  a 
re-altered  tenement  house. 

At  the  Manhattan  Preparatory  School  you  can  complete  any 
subject  during  the  Summer  months,  and  take  Regents 
Examinations  in  September. 


^^..X^..,^^......J«Jli[hl,,,.iillllin\AAv.M\VN 


Eron  Preparatory  School 

183-185-187   East  Broadway 

J.  E.  EROX,  Principal 

Suninier  Sessions  in  all  College  Entrance 
and  Regents  subjects  start  June  26 

REGISTER  NOW! 


TO  THE  AMBITIOUS  STUDENT 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Summer  Course  in  either 

TYPEWRITING 


$18 


For    Entire 
Summer  Course  |     BOOKKEEPING 

(IOW,.,.ks) 


For  Entire 
Summer  Course 
SHORTHAND  ' '  '"  ^^ '"'"^' 

ALSO  CLASSES  IN  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  and  REGENTS  SUBJECTS 

We  invite  you  to  attend  a  session,   examine  our  classrooms,   and  determine 

the   quality   of   instruction   we    ofter. 

•THE  SCHOOL  OF  HIGH  STANDARDS" 

WASHINGTON     SCHOOL 

DELANCEY   and    ELDRIDGE    STS.  New  York   City 

THINK  IT  OVER! 

Failure  is  but  the  closed  door  to  success.  Try  again  and  ycu 
may  open  it.  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  succeeds 
the  first  time.  No  matter  how  many  times  you  have  failed,  the 
possibility  for  success  is  only  greater  the  next  time. 

It  is  not  defeat  that  is  dishonorable — it  is  giving  up.  Let  us  help 
you  in  your  struggle  to  regain  your  lost  foot-hold. .  Take  a  course 
at  the  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL— the  shortest  road  to  independence. 

We  will  prepare  you  for  the  Regents,  College  Entrance  Examin- 
ations in  two  years  or  less.  Our  students  may  take  the  Regents 
examinations  3  times  a  year.  We  will  give  you  a  thorough  com- 
mercial  course  in  ten  months   or  less. 

Sessions — Forenoon — -Afternoon — Evenings 

ATTEND  the  ONLY  REAL  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  on  the  EAST  SIDE 

Head  of  our  Bookkeeping  Department    HYMAN   C.   BAYLIS,   C.   P.   A.,   N.   Y. 
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THE  FACULTY 


BETiNAED  REVEL,  '^r.  A.   (N.  Y.  IT.),  V\.  D.   (Dropsic!     .     President  of  the  Faculty 

SHELLEV  1!.  SAFIK,  E.  A.   (C.  G.  N.  Y.),  M.  A.,  Ph.  P.   (Columbia)     .     .     Principal 

DAVID    SrSSMAN    STERN,   B.    S.,    M.    A.    (Cohniibia) Mathematics 

MAX    LIEBEKMAN,    B.    S.    (C.    C.    N.    Y.) Public    Speaking 

REUBEN   STEINBACH,  B.  A,   Ph.   D.    CTolins   Hopkins) English 

SAMTTEL  GROSS,  M.  D.  (Bellevue)  Hygiene,    Medical    Adviser 

BERNARD    I.    GREEN,    B.    A.    (C.    C.    N.    Y.) Art 

SAMUKL  RAKOWITZ,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.)  French 

MAX  HOBWITZ,  B.  A.  (G.  C.  N.  Y.),  J[.  A.  (Columbia)  L.  L.' B. 

(N.  Y.   r. ) English,   Latin 

CHAS.    A.    GRAMKT,    B.    A.    (C.    C.    N.    Y.) Biology 

MORRIS  COHEN,  B.  A.   (C.  C.  N.  Y.) Civics,  History 

ISIDORE  A.  SCHWARTZ,  B.  S.   (C.  C.  N.  Y.),  M.  A.   (Columbia)     .     French,  Spanish 

SAMUEL  BiJtJNSTEIN,  B.  A.   (C.  C.  N  .Y.),     M.  A.    (ColumV>ia)      .     .     History,  Civics 

LUCIAN  LAMM,  B.   A.    (C.   C.  N.  Y.) Latin,   History 

I.  EDWARD  MOSES,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.),  M.  E.,  M.  A.  fN.  Y.  U.)     .     .     Mathematics 

JOSEPH  T.   SHIPLEY,  B.  A.   (C.   C.  N.  Y.),   M.  A.    (Columbia) English 

ALEXANDER  MABKSON,  B.  S.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.),  M.  S.  (N.  Y.  U.)     .     Physics,  Chemistry 

EUGENE  JACKSON,  B.  A.   (Cornell) German,  French 

SAMUEL    GRINSTEIN Administrative    Clerk 
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DAVID   ANDRON 
"Davie" 

Our  good  friend  Andron  is  the  Ed-in-Chief, 
He's  a  real  good  Ed^to  be  very  brief. 
Editor-in-chief  "Elchanite, "  8;  Sanit 
ary  Squad,  3,  8;  Class  President,  3;  8. 
O.  Councilman,  3,  8;  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 7;  Editor  of  Elchanite  Jr.,; 
Assistant  Advertising  Manaaei',  3. 


WILLIAM  BERMAN 
"Kid  Geff" 

Wiliam  Berman  is  our  President^ 

A  baseball  Star — oratorically  bent. 

8.   0.  President,  8;     S.   O.   Councilman, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8;  Sanitary  Squad,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  7,  8;  Discipline  Squad,  3,  6,  8;  Chair- 
man of  Election  and  Canvassing  Com- 
mittees, 3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  Chairman  Debat- 
ing Council,  6,  8;  Class  Athletic  Coun- 
cilman, 6;  Chairman  Students'  Bank, 
8;  "Elchanite"  Staff,  6,  8;  Chairman 
Students'  Team,  8;    Class  President,  2. 

3,  4,  5,  7;  Varsity  Basketball  Team  7; 
Varsity  Basketball  Team,  8. 


EPHRAIM  BERNSTEIN 

"Ephie" 
Ephraim's    claim    as    tbe    class    "beaut" 
Is  something  no  one  can  dispute. 
Class  President,  6;    Sanitary  Squad,  6; 
Captain  Discipline  Squad,  6;    Discipline 
Squad,    8;     Councilmen,    6;     Elchanite 
Staff,  6,  7,  8. 


BENJAMIN  BRICKMAN 

'  'Brick' ' 
Benjamin  Brickman,  I  suppose  you  Icnow, 
As    a   Latin    student    rivals    Cicero. 
T.  T.  A.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;    Senior  Clas 
Punch  Ball  Team. 
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MITOHEL  ESKOLSKY 
"Esk;-" 

U.    Eskolsky    is    a    serious    fellow, 

Has  a  sweet  round  face,  and  a  voice  that's 

mellow. 
S.  0.  Vii^c  President,  8;  Athletic  Man- 
ager of  S.  0.,  5;  Chairman  of  Supply- 
Store,  8;  S.  O.  Councilman,  5,  6,  8; 
Discipline  Squad,  7;  Sanitary  Squad, 
5,  8;  Chairman  of  Sanitary  Squad,  8; 
Debating  Council,  7;  Athletic  Council, 
.3,  S,  7;  Varsity  Baseball  Team,  6,  8; 
Varsity  Basketball  Team,  7;  Class  Base- 
ball Team,  2,  4,  6,  8 ;  Class  Basketball 
Team,  ."?,  5,  7;  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 7. 


JOSEPH  FEEIMAN 

■■Nick" 
Joseph   Freii 


Ha 


ster 


is   tall    anc 
look,  but 


slender, 
I  heart  that's 

tende 


Cla.ss  Secretary  Treasurer,  8;  S.  O. 
Councilman,  8;  Discipline  Squad,  8; 
Debating  Council,  7;  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  7;    Canvassing  Committee,  7. 


ISAAC  0.  GIMPEICH 

■  'G-inip' ' 
Isaac  Giniprich  has  a  humorous  vein. 
He's  almost  as  funny  as  '■Marcus"  Twain. 
Class  President,  4,  8;  Sanitary  Squad, 
4,  8;  Athletic  Manager,  6,  7;  Election 
and  Canvassing  Committee,  8;  Class 
Baseball  Team,  2,  4,  6,  8;  Class  Basket- 
liall  Team,  1,  3,  5,  7;  Varsity  Baseball 
Team,  0,  8. 

ABRAHAM  IRVING  GLEICHER 

"Crlick" 
Irving  Gleicher  is  nice   and   fat. 
But    a    good    little    boy    for    all    of    that. 
Supply  Store,  .5,  6.  7,  8;    Class  Baseball 
Team,  2,  4;    House  of  Representatives. 
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itOBERT  GOEDIS 

■•Bob  the  Gob" 
lioburt    Gortlis    is    an    Al    student. 
A    Johnsonian    thinker,    but   very    prudent. 
Elehanito  Jr.  Editor,  7;   Debating  Coun- 
cil,   6,    8;     Sanitary    Squad,    7;     S.    0. 
Councilman,  4;    Canvassing  Committee, 
■6;    House  of  Representatives,  7. 


]\IOKKI«  GRILIHAS 
•TTriUy" 


•Griliha: 
But  as 


all 


■s   to   be   quite   dark, 
round  athlete,  he  toe 


the 


•Class  Athletic  Manager,  8;  Class  Base 
ball  Team  -I,  6,  S;  Class  Basketbal 
Team,  5,  7;   Varsity  Team,  8. 


JOSEPH  GROSSJiAN 

'  'Little  Joe' ' 
Little    Grossman    has    a    wonderful    mind. 
A    more    studious   boy   is   hard   to    find. 
■"  Elelianite  "  Associate  Editor,  8;  Coun- 
cilman, 7;    "Mascot,"  Senior  Baseball 
"Team. 


rSIDNEY  B.  HOENIG 

•  'Simcha' ' 
"Simcha   Hoenig"    sounds   so    sweet, 
'To  pronounce  his  name  is  really  a  treat. 
S.  O.  Secretary-Treasurer,  7;  S;     Sanit- 
ary   Squai-d,    7,    8;     "Elchanite    Jr.'', 
News  Editor,   7;     S.   O.   Councilman,   .■). 
7,  8;    Supply  Store,  7;    Senior  Basket- 
iiall  Team,  7;    Bank  Committee,  8;  Class 
;1?ecretary-Treasurer,  5. 
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SOLOirON  HURWITZ 
"Kid    Slick" 

To   look-  at   Hurwit/..   one   tliinks   lie's   small. 
But  one  doesn't  see  his  brain  at   all. 

T.  T.   A.,  1.  L',  a,  4,  5,  (i;    Senior  Ba.so- 
linll  anil   Puiiclilirill   Teams. 


.TOSKPH  KL.VTZKIX 
"Klatz" 

losepli  Klatzkin  is  tall  and  fair, 
Due  ,no  doubt,  to  liis  blonde  hair. 
Klclianite  8tafl',  8;  Senior  Basketl)all 
Team,  7;  Senior  S.  0.  Councilman,  Ijieu- 
teimnt  of  Discipline  Squad,  7,  8;  Cla^s 
Baseliall  Teat,  (i;  Election,  and  Can- 
va.ssing-  Committee,  S. 


ABKAHAi!   KLEMPNEE 


Abraham   Klentjiner  is  fond   of  his    "1''   's. 
So  he   "fondles"   them  when  his  name  he 

spells. 
Class  Second  Vice  President,  .1,  4,  (i,  7; 
Cla.ss  Basketball  Teaia,  -2.  4;  Discipline 
Squad,  fi,   7;     Class  Baseball  Ti-am.  r,,  (i. 


BERTEAM  LEYINE 
"r.ertie" 

Bertram    Levine    obtained   his   looks 
From    some    of   his   favorite   hooks. 
Discipline   Squad,   S;     House   of   Eepre 
sentativcs,  7;    Editorial  Board,  "  Elcha 
nite  .Tr.,  "  7. 
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TOBIAS  LIEBKKMAN 
■■Tubby" 

Lieberman    obtained  great   fame, 
Speaking   in    Meyer   London's   name. 
Legion  of  Popular  St.udonts,  5,  6,  7, 
Class  Spokesman,  7,  S;    T.  T.  A.,  1, 
3,  4. 


PHILIP  LIPIS 
'  ■Lips' ' 

Lipis'  lips  are  always  closed, 
Many  a  secret  have  tliey  disclosed. 
T.  T.  A.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (3;    Class  Basket- 
ball Team,  7;    Glass  Puiichball,  8;     Class 
Baseball  Team,  8. 


HAEOLI)  MOEGENSTEEN 
"Morgy" 

Morgenstern  is  the  ■'Joke"  of  the  Staff, 
A.  word  from  liim  sure  brings  a  langli. 
Elchanite,  Humor  Editor,  8;  Elehauite 
.Tr.  Staff,  6,  8;  Senior  Basketball  Team, 
Class  Basketball  Team,  6;  House  of 
Reiiresontatives,  7,  8;  Class  Baseball 
Tenm,  2,  4,  6,  8.  Election  Committee,  3, 
4;    Canvassinff  Committee,  3. 


MORRIS  POHOSKIN 
"Pnge" 

M.  Pohoskin  is  a  stately  chap. 
Full  of  vim,  vigour  and  snap. 
S.  O.  Athletic  Manager,  G;  Sanitary 
Squad,  (i;  Discipline  Squad,  7;  Varsity 
Baseball  Team,  4,  6;  Varsity  Basketball 
Team,  7;  Class  Baseball  Team,  2,  4,  (>, 
8;  Class  Basketball  Team,  1,  3,  5,  7; 
Canvassing  Committee,  5,  7;  Election 
Committee,  7;  Students'  Council,  (i; 
Athletic  Council,  6. 
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OHCAK   KAPHAEL 

"Angel" 
Raphael    is    tlie    Plato    of    our 
Voii   shnuld  hear  him   exiilnin   tin 


T.    T.    A.,    1. 


>.   4.    5,    (i. 


EJIANUEL   EEICH 

"Jlanuy  Rich" 
In    Matliematics,    Reich    is    a    sliarl<. 
A    hundred    is    his    lowest    mark. 
T.  T.  A..  \,  2,  3,  4,  5.  (i,  7. 


JACOB  RUDINSKY 

"Yankele" 
J.    Rudinsky   sure    can    eat. 
There   isn't  a   record  lie   can't    Ijeat. 
Class  President,  1,  3,  6,   7;    Class  Ath 
letic   Manager,   2,  4,   5,   8;     Canvassing 
Coniniitteo,   3,  4,   5,   7;      Election   Conv 
mittee,  7;    Councilman,  1,  3,  G,  7;    Sanit 
ary  Squad,  1,  3,  6,  7;    Senior  Basebal 
and  Basketball   Teams;    Varsity   Base 
ball  Team,  8;   House  of  Eepresentatives 
S;    Debating  Council,  7;    Class  Basket- 
ball   Team,    1,    3,    .).    7;     Class    Baseball 
Team,  2.  4,  fi,  S. 


SIMOX  SILYEKirAN 

":Muttie" 
In    oratory   lie    takes   his   stand 
Among-  the  best  of  the  land. 
Cla.ss  Vice  President,  8;    S.  O.  Council- 
man. 3,  7,  8;   Athletic  Council,  4,  5,  7,  8; 
Class  Athletic  Ma.nagcr,  4;    Class  Pres- 
ident, 7;    Debating  Council,  7;    Elchan- 
ite  Staff,  8;    Elehanite  Jr.   Staff,  7,  8; 
Sanitary    Squad,    7;     Varsity    Baseball 
Team.  4.  6,  8;  Varsity  Basketball  Team, 
7;     Canvassing  Committee,  2,  3;    Class 
Basketball  Team,  1,  3,  5,  7;    Class  Base- 
ball Team,  2,  4,  6,  8. 
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HYUfAN  WKINER 


Hyr 


hon 


He   always   docs  tlie   bcjst  he   can. 

S.   C).  Councilman,   7;    Associate  Editor 

"Elf-haiiito, "  S. 
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Looking  Backward 


Xam  slowly  approaching  old 
age;  for  I  am  now  passing' 
the  few  reniaining  mile- 
stones of  middle  age,  having 
already  reached  the  upper  forties. 
Lately,  I  have  been  obsessed  by  a 
strange,  queer  thought  which  assumes 
in  my  little  private  realm  the  semb- 
lance of  the  mystic,  a  haunting  exot- 
icism. After  the  boisterous  .agitated 
youthful  life — when  the  calm  is  nigh 
and  my  thoughts  and  ideas  have 
been  gleaned  from  my  diverse  ex- 
periences— a  stranger  struts  in  and 
begins  to  create  havoc.  It  is  as  if 
a  large  unsightly  bo\alder  is  thrown 
suddenly  into  a  still,  crystal  lake. 
Mdiose  impurities  have  gradually 
settled  to  the  bottom.  The  water  be- 
came turbid  and  agitated.  This  \ni- 
sightly  boulder  is  in  my  case — to 
write  my  memoii'S,  something  auto- 
biographical. And  I  shall  write  them 
merely  to  gratify  this  A\-himsical 
passion. 

Of  all  tlie  recollections  which  are 
now  overwhelming  my  mind,  the 
picture  which  the  year  1923  presents 
has,  as  it  has  ever  since  had,  the 
sharpest,  clearest  hues;  the  most  in- 
spiring, most  impressive  scenes.  1923 
was  the  year  in  which  I  made  my 
departure  fi-om  the  Talmudical  Aca 
demy  H.  S. — a  peerless  secular  in- 
stitution imbedded  completely  in  the 
fresh,  revivifying  atmosphere  of  the 
Yeshiva.  The  class  of  '23  was  an 
uimsual  product  of  the  Yeshiva — a 
product   scintillating   with   the   bril- 


liancy of  its  components.  I  can  as- 
sure you  of  utter  astonishment  and 
then  of  your  candid  acquiescence 
M'hen  you  will  have  heard  of  the  do- 
ings of  this  class. 

The  year  1923  witnessed  some 
noble  and  pathetic  separations,  but 
I  shall  not  narrate  here  the  happen- 
ings of  that  year.  Here,  I  I'ather  in- 
tend to  tell  you  what  has  happened 
to  tht'se  erstwliile  colleagues  since 
1923. 

The  first  notable  scintillation  ocur- 
red  in  1927.  There  was  one  modest 
shy  boy,  who  besides  being  a  good 
athlete  was  also  a  good  student.  He 
plaj'ed  the  violin.  I  remember  that 
liy  no  means  could  he  hv  induced 
to  play  some  solo  for  us ;  j'et  a  few 
years  later,  in  1927,  -when  I  procxired 
tickets  to  hear  a  certain  violin  vii't- 
noso  at  Carnegie  Hall,  whom  did  I 
discovei'  it  to  be  but  Mr.  Gi^ilihas? 
So  at  last  I  was  to  lu-ai-  liini.  He 
had  ah\'ays  liad  an  athk'lic  foi-ni — 
which  moved  about  Avitli  a  most 
charming,  airy  gracefulness  and  as 
his  tall  form  stood  swaying  on  the 
platform,  and  as  he  was  plajang  a 
Bach  sonata  with  remarkable  tech- 
nique— it  all  seemed  ethereal.  The 
audience  was  enchanted,  his  playing 
having  set  them  dreaming  of  their 
castles  in  Spain.  He  contimied  to 
play  foi'  many  years,  but  recently 
after  a  prolonged  trip  to  Eiirope  he 
retired.  I  see  him  but  seldom  and 
even  then,   when  I  am  speaking  to 
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him  he  still  retains  that  eharaeter- 
istic  shyness. 

That  same  iii<>ht  as  I  was  making 
my  exit  from  the  hall,  I  met  Joseph 
Klatzkin  with  whom  I  had  been 
qnite  chummy  at  the  Yeshiva.  He 
was  stiidying-  medicine  at  Harvard 
and  had  come  to  New  York  on  a 
shoi-t  fui'lough.  I  spent  a  delightful 
evening  with  him  (discussing  morbid 
pathology  and  psychopathy,  etc.), 
and  then  with  congratulatory  ^vishes 
we  parted.  Two  years  ago,  in  1950, 
he  was  aknowledged  the  greatest 
living  specialist  on  carcinoma.  With 
this  acknowledgement  came  also  its 
handmaid — riches.  So  Joseph  Klatz- 
kin who  I  knew  at  the  Yeshiva  as 
a  jolly,  buoyant  youth,  who  occasion- 
ally brooded  over  his  futiire,  had  at 
last  realized  his  life-aim.  He  con- 
descends (what  an  invidious  word  to 
use,  but  Joe  is  a  "sport")  to  have 
tea  Avith  me  sometimes, — when  we 
ramble  back  in  our  imaginations  to 
old  Yeshiva  life. 

After  1927  I  visited  New  York 
once  a  year  and  luckily  always  met 
some  old  friend.  As  was  only  natur- 
al, I  always  paid  a  visit  to  my  alma 
mater.  Grossman,  Eskolsky  and 
Levine  were  near  the  culmination 
of  their  Yeshiva  career,  i.  e.  nearly 
rabbis. 

One  summei'  in  the  early  thirties, 
upon  discovering  that  I  had  a  super- 
fluity of  money,  I  decided  to  relieve 
my  jaded  wits  with  some  traveling — 
some  educational  diversion.  I  went 
to  Cook 's  TouT'ing  Agency  to  inqiiire 
about  particulars.  Here  I  was  over- 
come by  a  remarkable  discovery.  Dr. 
Gleicher,  who  was  no  mean  official 
at  Cook's,  was  my  friend — the  jolly. 


buoyant^  graceful,  witty  Abraham 
Cxleicher  of  the  Yeshiva.  But  now 
he  carried  a  distinguished  and  im- 
portant air  about  him^ — not  ordinary, 
rather  professorial.  He  was  a  Ph. 
D.  He  also  sailed  to  Europe  with 
me  and  with  his  numerous  witticisms 
soon  drove  out  the  slightest  vestiges 
of  sea-sickness  found  in  me.  Besides, 
we  met  two  other  Yeshiva  col- 
leagues on  the  ship  to  whom  I  am 
ever  full  of  gratitude  for  their  major 
part  in  making  the  trip  pleasurable. 
These  friends  are  no  other  than  Es- 
kolsky and  Levine  who,  having  re- 
ceived their  rabbinical  degrees,  de- 
cided to  tour  the  Holy  Land  and 
Europe.  Eskolsky,  whose  superflu- 
ous flesh  had  always  been  the  butt 
of  the  class  humor  was  now  thin  even 
to  emaciation,  his  sallow  face  com- 
p7-ising  only  two  large  cheekbones 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  skin — the  anti- 
podes of  the  Yeshiva  Eskolsky. 
Levine  was  still  lanky  and  long — 
■w'ith  long,  thin  legs  and  large  feet. 
The  purity  of  his  countenance  was 
enhanced  hundredfold — as  he  told 
me — by  his  assiduous  care  and  treat- 
ment. He  had  then,  however,  relin- 
quished the  thought  of  beautifying 
his  figure  and  had  become  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  religious  studies.  The 
trip  was  very  long,  but  replete  with 
highly-colored  incidents.  In  Pales- 
tine, one  sultry  subtropical  day, 
while  strolling  down  the  deserted 
streets  of  Givath  Shaul  looking  for 
relief  from  the  unbearable  heat  of 
the  blazing  sun,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  large 
building,  which,  according  to  the 
numerous  signs,  was  the  publishing 
building  of  a  famous  Hebrew  literary 
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magazine.  Our  curiosity  bid  us  go 
in  and  our  trust  that  no  human  being 
could  refuse  shelter  on  such  a  day 
■further  encouraged  entrance.  We 
entered,  but  were  suddenly  dum- 
fbui'ided  and,  for  a  few  moments,  re- 
mained in  a  rapturous  Stupor  at  what 
our  eyes  beheld.  Andron,  the  editor 
of  our  paramount  magazine  in  1923, 
was  then  editor  of  this  distinguished 
periodical.  As  my  amazement  did 
not  desert  me  during  the  conversa- 
tion, I  am  at  a  loss  today  to  be  able 
to  write  it.  As  an  editor,  Andron 
was  and  is  unequalled. 

When  I  returned  to  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  (for  I  had  a  sharp  attack 
of  nostalgia  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  trip),  I  resumed  a  private, 
peaceful  life.  I  remained  in  this 
apathetic  state  for  a  few  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  saw.  very  little  of 
my  former  schoolmates.  But  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  were 
chock-full  of  their  names.  Freiman 
was  a  great  criminal  lawyer,  and  liad 
removed  his  office  from  West  Hobo- 
ken  to  a  somewhat  larger  town — 
New  York.  Raphael  was  the  l)ane 
of  all  corporations.  He  was,  as  I 
gathered  from  the  fragmentary  ac- 
counts in  new.spapers.  an  energetic, 
vehement  -worker  -wlio  with  his 
great  trust-smashing  had  anta- 
gonized all  the  corpoi'ations 
who,  as  a  result,  were  then  his 
most  bitter  enemies.  Rosenthal,  who 
had  manifesetd  a  strong  propensity 
to  politics  even  in  the  Yeshiva,  was 
then  involved  in  the  maze  of  Tam- 
many Hall  politics.  Berman  wended 
his  difficult  way  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senate  where  he  was  the 
terror   of   some   and   the   delight    of 


others.  Clordis  had  at  first  studied 
law,  but  abandoned  it  foi'  a 
more  congenial  ■  profession  in  the 
field  of  art — has  won  artistic  writ- 
er, contributor  to  various  periodicals; 
(Occasionally  among  the  large  pot- 
pourri of  subjects,  I  read  aii  illumin- 
ating article  on  TModern  History  by 
Sidney  B.  Hoenig,  Associate  Profes- 
sor at  C.  C.  N.  Y.  It  was  a  veritable 
feast  for  the  eyes. 

However,  an  oi;tstanding,  notable 
event  occurred  ten  years  ago,!  in 
1945.  The  respective  members  of  the 
class  had  all  been  anxiously  yearning 
for  a  class  reunion.  This  yearning 
culminated  in  actuality  in  1945  when 
most  of  the  students  came  from  their 
respective  cities  to  this  happy  re- 
assembling. I  can  still  see  vividly 
that  Si;nday,  a  hot  hixurious  day... 
men  alighting  from  cars  with  grin- 
ning countenances,  a  felicitoi^s  grin- 
ning... hands  moved  about  promis- 
cuously in  the  air...  jolly  talk... 
order...  pandemonium...  There  was 
little  Grossman  who  had  hot  yet  out- 
grown his  short  stature  bnt  had  de- 
veloped into  a  little  stublij^  man  with 
a  rosy  face.  I  heard  delivering  a 
sermon  from  the  pulpit  latei-.  To 
see  a  diminutive,  rosy-faced  man 
thundering  with  a  mighty  hammer 
(his  chubby  hand) — and  he  was  con- 
vincing— was,  indeed,  astonishing. 
There  -was  "Tubby"  Lieberman  who 
had  aspired  to  a  relationship  with 
Meyer  London.  He  was  now  presid- 
ent of  the  Meyer  London  Matzo 
Bakery.  He  had  lost  his  grinning 
mien,  his  long  shambling  form 
and  had  assumed  in  their  stead  a 
formidal)le  front  and  a  full-formed 
face  decked  -with  shell-rimmed  pince- 
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nez,  the  final  requisite  of  a  eorpora- 
tion  president 's  paraphernalia.  There 
A\'as  Berman  who  \vas  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  had  earned 
the  distinetion  of  being  the  greatest 
filibusier'er  iu'the'U:  S:  Senate.  I 
remember  that  he  promised  perfect 
reticence  at  our  meeting — which  he 
dutifully  fulfilled.  There  was  E.4liol- 
sky  who  was  by  far  the  leanest  in 
our  assembly,  and  Levirle  who  was 
immeasurably  more  obese  than  any 
of  his  erstwhile  fellows.  There  was 
Gimprich  who,  being  the  most  erud- 
ite of  a  list  of  clei'ks  in  a  large 
ph;mbing  concern,  had  gradually 
Avdrked  his  way  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum — the  president 's  chair.  He 
still  .smiled  sardoiiically^a  diabolic 
grin.  There  ^\'ere  Klatzkin  and 
Grilihas  and  Gleichef ,'  who  was  Vice- 
President  of  Cook's  and  a  lectui-er 
at  Columbia  University.  There  was 
the  little  clique  of  lawyers — Freiman, 
Raphael,  the  little  gentle  Hurwitz 
and  the  fiery-mouthed,  vehemfent 
little  Silverman  whose  splendid'  work 
in  aiding  the  passage  of  some  kosher 
bills  had  won  him  state-wide  recog- 
nition. There  were  Reich  and  Biick- 
man,  partners  in  a  large  wholesale 
clothing  enterprise,  where  they  made 
enough  profits  for  an  ample  supply 
of  bread-and-butter.  There  were  two 
businessmen,  lapis  and  Klempner, 
taciturn  but  energetic.  There  was  the 
painful  Pohoskin,  a  "painless"  dent- 
ist. There  was  the  little  mollifluous 
Hoenig,  associate  professor  of  Mod- 
ern History  in  Columbia  University. 
A  few  months  ago  he  pxiblished  a 


book  on  the  fxreat  War  of  forty  years 
ago  which  has  been  acclaimed  the 
most  authentic  book  on  the  siibject. 
There  was  also  another  professor, 
Morgenstern,  who  taught  psycopathy 
at  the  University  of  Kalamazoo. 
There  was  (rordis,  today  America's 
foremost  literary  critic,  who  was 
theii  an  associate  editor  of  the  Dial, 
also  having  published  books  on  di- 
verse subjects — essays,  novels,  and 
criticisms.  Lately,  there  came  the 
meticulously  attired  "lEffie"  Bern- 
stein, He  came  in  his  Rolls-Royce 
and  entered  into  the  hall  with  the 
haughty,  stately  air  of  the  Puritan! 
This  stiffness,  however,  wa.s  sooii  lost 
amidst  the'  Convivialities  of  all.  Re- 
gretfully, Andron,  who  was  theniw 
Palestine,  perWaps  writing  an  editor- 
ial for  the  next  issue  of  his  magazine, 
and  Rtidinsky,  American  ambassador 
to  Russia  (his  is  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Socialist' ambassador 
ever  sent  by  the  democratic,  h'ome- 
of-the-f ree) ,  wei'e  not  present  at  that 
memorable  assembly.  Can  my  mem- 
ory fever  be  so  cruel  as  to  forget  that 
day?    No,  never. 

And  now  as  I  sit  here  ensconced 
in  my  armchair  ,my  mind  wanders 
off' — it  does  not  seek  the  glaring, 
-hectic  days  of  early  yOuth,  nor  the 
active  days  of  early  manhood,  nor 
its  haliitaual  haunt-castles  in  Spain 
lint  quietly,  modestly,  wanders  back 
farther  and  farther  until,  with  a  sud- 
den screech  of  delight,  it  reaches  the 
little  realm  of  the  Yeshiva  in  the 
year  1923. 

H.  W. 
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^-— ^E,  the  Class  of  June  1923, 
^  1  ^  Talmudieal  Academy  Hi<ih 
V  J[  ^  School.  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, City  of  New  York,  be- 
ing about  to  depart  from  the  realms 
of  our  noble,  exalted,  imposing  and 
magnificent  Yeshiva ;  and  being,  as 
we  believe,  sound  in  mind  and  body' 
do  hereby,  collectively  and  severally 
write,  inscribe,  compose,  and  pro- 
duce in  writing  our  first  and  last  will 
and  testament  as  being  the  only  that 
ever  has  been,  is,  and  will  be.  pro- 
duced by  our  venerable  self. 

Art.  I.  To  Dr.  Safir,  we  bequeath 
our  175  points  with  interest  at 
5  29/347  percent,  compounded  daily. 

Art.  II.  We  bequeath  our  greatly 
valued  experience  in  disobeying 
rules  to  the  next  graduating  class. 

Art.  III.  We.  Benjamin  Brickman 
and  Oscar  Raphael,  leave  our  worthy 
Roman  steeds  to  Rubin  Cohen.  (He 
needs  both). 

Art.  IV.  We,  Robert  Gordis.  l>en- 
jamin  Brickman,  Emanuel  Reich. 
Morris  Grilihas,  David  Audron.  Sol- 
omon Hurwitz,  and  Hyman  Weiner, 
leave  our  places  on  the  Honor  Roll 
to  those  who  will  be  so  foolish  as  to 
study  as  hard  as  we  have. 

Art  V.  We,  Tobias  Lieberman. 
Abraham  Klempner.  and  Irving 
Gleicher,  bequeath  our  expectations 
of  being  on  the  Honor  Roll  to  those 
who  like  to  be  disappointed. 

Art.  VI.  To  Mr.  Bernsteiii.  we 
leave  that  penetrating  and  piercing 
look  that  scares  the  most  courageous 
of  Freshmen. 

Art.  VII.     We,     William  Berman. 


David  Andron,  Joseph  Freiman,  Ber- 
tram Levine,  and  Joseph  Klatzkin, 
bequeath  our  places  on  the  Discip- 
line Squad  to  those  who  expect  to 
become  Traffic  Cops  in  future  life. 

Alt.  VIII.  To  Mr.  Stern,  we  leave 
his  extremely  simple  and  interesting- 
discourses  on  calculus,  analytic  ge- 
ometry, the  theory  of  numbers,  pi'o- 
jective  geometry,  differential  equa- 
tions, the  theory  of  complex  vari- 
ables and  on  various  other  equally 
simple  and  interesting  subjects. 

Art.  IX.  I,  Joseph  Freiman,  be- 
queath my  po.sition  as  Class  Treas- 
x^rer  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  prac- 
tise pul)lic  speaking.  It 's  good  exer- 
cise, fellows.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to 
shout.  "Hey,  fellows'  hand  over 
some  money."  about  one  million 
times  every  10  seconds,  then  you  are 
sure  not  to  get  it. 

Art.  X  We,  Ephraim  Bernstein 
and  Maurice  Pohoskin,  bequeath  oui' 
good  looks  and  taking  ways  to  those 
who  part  their  hair  in  the  middle  and 
have  fond  hopes  of  attending  dances 
in  the  near  future,  say  on  June  31, 
1987. 

Art.  XI.  I,  Isaac  Oscar  Gimprich, 
bequeath  my  office  of  Class  Presid- 
ent to  anyone  who  has  the  faculty 
of  listening  patiently  to  everybody's 
advise  and  not  taking  anyone's. 

Art.  XII.  To  Mr.  Lamm,  we  leave 
his  patented  vocabulary  and  pro- 
nunciation with  which  he  may  tor- 
ture his  future  classes. 

Art.  XIII.  I,  Oscar  Raphael,  be- 
queath my  place  as  Class  Humorist 
to  David  Jacobson. 
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Art,  XIV.  Being,  in  the  course  of 
our  last  term,  presented  with  many 
jokes  by  Mr.  Horwitz,  (some  good 
and  some  not  so  good)  we  now  be- 
queath them  back  to  him  so  that  he 
may  amuse  and  tortui'c  ,  respecti^'e- 
ly,  the  next  graduating  class. 

Art.  XV.  J,  Tobias  Lieberman, 
leave  my  eloquence  of  address  and 
free  manner  of  delivery  (delivering 
speeches,  I  mean)  to  Samuel  Rosen- 
berg. 

Art.  XVI.  To  Mr.  Cohen,  we 
leave  a  copy  of  Hazen's  "Modern 
Euroi^ean  History"  and  of  Muzzey's 
"American  History."  They  are  good 
books,  Mr.  Cohep.  Take  our  advice 
and  read  them  thoroughly.  They  will 
be  of  invaluable  aid  to  you  in  writ- 
ing that  book  on  Tut-ankh-Amen's 
]'ecent  scientific  discoveries. 

Art.  XVII.  I,  Ab]'aham  Irving 
Gleicher,  leave  my  place  as  official 
class  comedian  to  Sanrael  Michnof- 
sky. 

Art.  XVIII.  I,  Jacob  Yankel  Ru- 
dinsky,  bequeath  my  place  as  of- 
ficial class  "\vise  guy"  to  Rubin  Co- 
hen. 

Art.  XVX.  To  our  deai-  Dr.  Stein- 
bach,  we  leave  our  eA^erlasting  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  the  joyful  periods 
spent  in  reading  Burke's  "Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies" 
and  in  discussing  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  Faculty  Team. 

Art.  XX.  I.  Simon  Silverman, 
leave  the  athletic  goods  of  the  school, 
consisting  of  a  2.467  inch  bat  and  a 
ball  .039  inches  in  diameter,  to  Ru- 
bin Cohen.  As  a  baseball  playei',  he 
might  make  a  good  conductoi'  on  tlu' 
B.  R.  T.  some  day.  At  least  he  has 
a  pair  of  powerful  lungs.     We  are 


not  saying  anything  about  his  voice. 

Art.  XXI.  We,  Mitchel  Eskolsky, 
Joseph  Grossman,  and  Abraham  Kl- 
— 1 — lempner,  bequeath  our  manu- 
scripts, consisting  of  Latin  vei'bs 
written  10,  20.  40,  and  80  times  to 
those  unfortunates  who  will  not 
know  the  principal  parts  of  verbs 
when  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lannii. 

Art.  XXII.  We,  Philip  Lipis  and 
Sidney  Hoenig,  having,  nothing  to 
leave  you,  leave  some  of  it  to  every 
member  of  the  4A  Class.  Don't  rush 
for  your  portion,  fellows;  there  will 
even  be  enough  left  over  for  the  rest 
of  the  classes. 

Ai-t.  XXIIl.  Finally,  I,  Harold 
Morgenstern,  the  future  Mayor  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mo.,  leave  y.oai  alone  for 
a  while.  ,  This  is  the  best  legacy,  yet. 

Art.  XXIV.  In  bonclusion,  our 
pi'Cfitige  being  too  valuable,  :to  leave 
to  anybody,  we  leave  it  to  otirselv^s; 

After  due  consideration,  we  cle- 
eided  that  we  ought  to  appoint  some- 
one holding  a„. minor  position  in  the 
school,  to  execute  the  provisions  of 
this  H'onderfully  liberal  will  and  test- 
ament. We,  therefore,  appoint  oui' 
honored  and  beloved  assistant  prin- 
cipal Mr.  Samuel  Greenstein,  G.  A. 
(Giver  of  Admits)  executor  of  our 
estate.  We  hope  that  he  will  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  our  first,  last, 
and  only  will  impartially,  except  in 
cases  where  he  wishes  to  be  partial. 

Since  a  will  and  testament,  to  be 
a  legal  doeirment  ,must  have  the 
signatures  of  persons  of  weight  in 
the  community,  I  will  have  to  forge 
the  names  of  Mitchel  E.skolsky,  Ab- 
raham Gleicher,  and  Robert  Gordis 
as  attesting  to  the  genuineness  of  my 
signature. 

(Signed)  Joseph  L.  Freiman 
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DE  EDITORIALIBUS 

^y^RITIXG  editorials  is  not  a  very 
\Jy  aiiiusiug  or  attractive  pastime. 
In  vain  does  one  seek  for  a 
subject  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  school.  None,  however,  is 
forthcoming.  What  is  even  more 
discouraging  is  the  fact  that  when, 
by  some  heavenly  intervention,  edit- 
orials have  tinally  been  written, 
people  do  not  even  as  much  as  cast 
a  casual  glance  at  them  to  see 
whether  they  are  really  worthy  of 
the  universal  unpopularity  and  anti- 
pathy with  which  they  are  regai-ded. 
Yet,  can  an  editor  resent  this  atti- 
tude? Was  he  any  different  before 
he  was  raised  to  that  lofty  position? 
It  is  only  a  few  monthes  since  he  be- 
came such  an  ardent  and  enthusi- 
astic reader  of  editorials — and  that 
was  not  his  fault.  It  was  merely  a 
desire  to  see  how  a  brother  editor  ac- 
ted in  the  same  sad  predicament  and 
under  similar  conditions.  Neverthe- 
less, this  coolness  on  the  part  of  the 
students  toward  the  reading  of  edit- 
orials reacts  upon  the  writing  of 
them.  Just  as  the  school  does  not 
want  to  read  them  so  the  editor  is 
phlegmatic  about  writing  them.  To 
solve  this  mutual  problem,  it  would 


be  advisable  to  either  abolish  the 
burdensome  precedent  of  writing 
editorials  set  by  an  uninterested  pai-- 
ty.  or  to  vote  each  .student  into  some 
office  in  which  editorial  work  is  ab- 
solutely essential  so  that  they  may 
encounter  the  same  difficulties  and 
know  how  to  appreciate  and  read  ed- 
itorials when  ushered  into  his  pi'cs- 
ence. 


THE  YESHIVAH  STUDENT 

OHK  only  i-eason  the  Yeshivah 
Student  seems  different  from 
those  about  him  is  that  those 
about  him  are  indifferent  toward 
their  faith  and  religion.  The  Yeshi- 
vah student  is  a  worthy  embodi- 
ment and  an  admirable  example  of 
ti'ue  Judaism.  Just  as  in  ancient 
times.  Avhen  of  age.  our  student  re- 
linquishes the  loving  ties  of  boyhood. 
He  bids  a  long  farewell  to  his  clear 
father,  embraces  his  aifectionate  mo- 
ther and  leaves  for  distant  parts.  It 
is  the  call  of  his  princely  people  that 
impels  him  on.  He  crosses  the  tresh- 
hold  of  the  Yeshivah  and  is  immedi- 
ately imbued  with  the  spirit  that  per- 
vaded the  Yeshivah  of  long  ago.  He 
gradually  acquires  hosts  of  friends 
and    days    see    these    amities    grow 
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faster  and  closer.  It  is  the  distance 
of  the  parents  of  many  "bachi;rim" 
that  leads  them  to  seek  coiinsel  in 
the  wisdom  of  a  friend  or  someone 
to  frequent  an  untenanted  soul.  The 
Yeshivah  becomes  our  paternal  ab- 
ode and  its  students  our  kindred. 
Day  after  day  we  pour  over 
the  Talmi^dic  tome  or  sing  a 
favorite  tune  to  ourselves  until 
we  arrive  at  the  proper  inter- 
pretation or  "phshat"  of  the  inspir- 
ing passage.  Then  we  experience  a 
certain  inward  gratification  of  a 
rather  heavenly  kind.  We  study  the 
Talmud  not  to  employ  it,  as  the  Mish- 
na  says,  as  a  spade  to  dig  for  treas- 
ures or  as  a  crown  to  shine  before 
the  eyes  of  neighbors,  but  because 
we  love  it.  admire  it,  respect  it.  Pure 
love  of  the  law,  of  its  humane  stat- 
ist es  and  wise  principles,  which  are 
explained,  widened  and  deepened  in 
the  Talmud :  warm  enthusiasm  for 
Judaism  which  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  richly  talented  Talmud 
sages  made  the  subject  of  their  in- 


tellectual labor,  these  prompt  us  to 
drink  from  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors. We  ponder,  we  mediate  but 
Israel  stands  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts.  We  forever  nurture  and 
cherish  the  fond  hope  of  the  Jew's 
return  to  Zion.  On  that  depends, 
the  accomplishment  of  all  our  de- 
sires, the  realization  of  all  our 
dreams.  Days  pass  onward  and  ever 
do  we  wend  our  way  in  the  proper  di- 
rection, guided  by  the  beacon  light 
of  a  spiiitual  lighthoiise  in  the  midst 
of  a  dark  and  troubled  sea  of  practic- 
al life. 
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Yeshiva  and  Leadership 


MITCHEL   E8K0LSKY. 


ANY  ave  the  qualifications 
^vhic'h  the  Yeshiva  instills 
in  the  students  whom  it 
gi-aduates.  The  Yeshiva  gives  them 
a  thorough  Hebraic  and  secular  edu- 
cation through  its  two  branches  of 
learning,  the  Hebrew  and  the  high 
school  departments.  It  keeps  them 
in  a  salutary  environment  in  which 
they  are  brought  up  as  Jews,  firm  be- 
lievers in  God  and  the  Torah  and 
upholders  of  traditional  Judaism ; 
and,  conseciuently,  it  wards  off  the 
many  lures  and  temptations  with 
M'hich  the  street — that  demon  of  so- 
ciety— is  invariably  associated.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  still  greater  value 
attached  to  the  Yeshiva  because  its 
graduates  have  been  inculcated  with 
an  indefinable  spirit  of  moral  lead- 
ership and  deep  teaching. 

The  last  statement  does  not  mean 
that  every  one  who  is  graduated  will 
enter  the  Rabbinate.  Perhaps  only 
a  few  will  direct  their  coi^rse  to- 
wards a  Rabbinical  career.  The  re- 
maining graduates,  on  the  other 
hand,  will,  also  become  leaders,  but 
in  the  dift'erent  spheres  of  endeavor 
which  they  may  enter.  As  a  general 
who  also  is  a  soldier  is  the  proper 
head  of  his  army,  so  a  Yeshiva  grad- 
uate, in  whatever  profession  or  bus- 
iness he  may  enter,  will  become  a 
leader  of  that  particular  group. 

In  producing  these  future  leaders 
of  Judaism,  the  Yeshiva  is  creating 
a  twofold  benefit  for  Judaism.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  dire  need 


of  competent  Jewish  leaders  who,  Ije- 
sides  having  an  excellent  Hebrew  ed- 
ucation shall  also  be  at  home  with 
secular  knowledge.  With  the  rising 
of  the  younger  generation,  there  is  an 
impending  fear  that  orthodox  Juda- 
ism will  lose  much  of  its  guiding  in- 
fluence. There  is  fear  that  the  Torah 
will  not  be  studied  as  it  has  been  and 
the  ti'aditions  of  our  forefathers  will 
be  disregarded.  This  inundating 
flood  of  ignorance  must  be  dammed 
or  it  may  prove  serious.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  undei'  the  firm 
and  faithful  guidance  of  Je\\'ish  or- 
thodox leaders  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  guide  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Light  of  our  God  and  Torah.  The 
Yeshiva.  therefore,  is  contributing 
iiuu-li  to  this  noble  cause  of  uphold- 
ing tlie  religion  to  which  our  an- 
cestoi's  have  clung  so  steadfastly  for 
almost  two  thousand  years  of  exile. 
Her  gi-aduates  will  not  only  direct 
their  own  children  in  an  orthodox 
Jewish  path  but,  as  leaders,  will  in- 
fluence their  respective  and  individ- 
ual communities  to  abide  by  the  Jew- 
ish, orthodox  religion.  They  will  or- 
ganize clubs  where  the  young  Jews 
may  acquire  knowledge  of  Jewish 
learning,  such  as  the  Talmud,  Jewish 
history  and  the  Bible,  (^ne  primary 
accomplishment  of  the  Yeshiva' 
therefore,  is  the  stemming  of  the  tide 
of  apostasy  from  orthodox  Judaism. 
Another  and  just  as  important  ac- 
complishment is  the  fact  that  these 
voung   graduates  with  theii'  secular 
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knowledge  will  always  be  ready  to 
answer  the  attacks  of  the  anti-Sem- 
ites who,  with  their  mud  slinging 
tactics,  have,  heretofore,  found  us 
largely  unable  to  combat  their  attacks 
due  to  the  lack  of  such  leaders.  More- 
over, this  gap  in  the  Jewish  ranks 
further  encouraged  them  in  their  ef- 
forts towards  broadening  the  scope 
of  their  work.  Now,  however,  with 
the  protection  of  such  educated  lead- 


ers, the  Jewish  people  will  be  secui-e 
against  the  false  accusations  which 
have  been  levelled  against  it. 

The  existence  of  the  Yeshiva  is, 
therefore,  of  prime  importance  to 
every  Jew  Avho  honestly  adheres  to 
the  principles  of  orthodox  Judaism. 
It  is  his  solemn  and  most  saci-ed  du- 
ty to  uphold  and  even  strengthen  an 
iastitution  which  furnishes  the  great- 
est Jewish  leaders  of  toniori-ow, — the 
Yeshiva. 


Thoughts  at  Graduation 


EMANUEL  REICH, 


'LIj  of  us  have,  at  some  time, 
thought  of  graduation.  Wo 
all  have  rather  hopefully 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
most  joyful  event.  Upon  entering 
high  school,  fresh  from  the  element- 
ary school  commencement  exercises, 
^\'e  could  jiist  vaguely  imagine  out' 
future  graduation,  sa  vaguely  indeed, 
that  the  thought  had  to  be  dismissed 
from  our  minds  as  too  remote  or  un- 
believable. How  we  envied  those 
seniors  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  graduated !  How  we  wished  our- 
selves in  their  positions  !  The  thought 
of  so  many  years  of  work  and  harship 
before  we  could  reach  our  goal  dis- 
mayed us.  How  many,  we  wondered, 
would  we  leave  behind  us  on  the  road 
before  finally  reaching  our  goal, — 
victorious  1 

Such  thoughts  assailed  us  before 
we  set  to  work  in  our  Freshman 
year.  Following  the  beginning  of 
the  first  term,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  our  high  school  life,  more 
immediate       and       more       pressing 


thoughts  and  fears  occupied  our 
minds.  The  teachers  were  relentless, 
always  pressing,  never,  so  we  felt, 
lenient.  The  work  they  showered 
upon  us  seemed  too  great  for  a 
human  being  to  accomplish. 
It  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  we 
would  be  crushed  by  the  downpour; 
that  the  sweeping  flood  of  examin- 
ations would  overwhelm  us  and  leave 
us  behind.  At  such  moments  did  we 
feel  discouraged  and  gloomy,  and  the 
world  looked  black  to  us.  However, 
M'hen  the  storm  was  weathered,  when 
the  port  had  been  reached,  when  the 
crisis  had  been  safely  passed,  then 
'did  the  rainbow  that  comes  after 
every  storm  seem  doubly  bright  and 
beautiful... 

Now,  that  we  can  survey  our  four 
years  at  high  school  through  a  non- 
partisan glass  we  see  a  picture,  diff- 
erent from  what  it  seemed  at  the 
time  the  scenes  were  being  enacted. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  now,  being  out  of 
high  school,  we  can  look  back  with 
our  prejudices  swept  away,  and  ad- 
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mit-our  errors  and  misapprehensions. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  now  we  are  older, 
more  niatnre,  and  can  perceive  a 
thing  in  its  true  sense.  We  anticipat- 
ed this  and  now  really  do  change  our 
views.  At  all  events,  in  this  new 
picture,  we  see  our  teachers  in  a  new 
light. 

Foolishly,  we  had  marked  out 
some  teachers  as  taskmasters,  as 
tyrants.  Consequently,  we  looked 
forward  to  the  time  Avhen  we  could 
throw  off  the  heavy  yoke  of  bondage 
which  we  felt  had  been  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  taskmasters — our  teachers. 
How  we  hoped  for  the  time  when  we 
woiUd  be  free  of  our  teachers'  merci- 
less, zero-lashing  pen ;  when  we 
would  be  free  forever,  from  the 
necessity  of  pestering  Mr.  Grin.stein 
for  an  admit  slip.  Yet  now,  •\\'hen 
we  are  to  gain  oui'  rightly  earned 
freedom,  we  do  not  feel  exultant  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  our  teachers. 

The  former  thought,  that  we  would 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  eudure  their 
tyranny,  is  now  no  joy.  We  are  not 
happy  with  the  assurance  that  we 
Mall  not  receive  any  more  supposed- 
ly unfair  marks.  We  do  not  feel,  as 
formerly,  that  some  teachers  are 
tyrants  or  despots,  contriving  all  for 
our  harm.  Our  points  of  view  and 
thoughts  in  this  matter  have 
changed.  We  see  things  now  in  their 
true  sense :  we  idealize  that  we  have 
judged  hastily'  unreasonably,  and 
now  feel  regret  at  parting  from  our 
school.  We  realize  that,  after  all, 
they  never  meant  any  harm ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  our  true  friends 
and  advisers,  who  have  desired  only 
our  general  welfare  and  well-being. 
So,   at    the   thought    of   leaving   our 


teachers,  we  feel  that  we  are  losing 
not  only  assiduous  instructors,  but 
also  ti-ue  friends  and  advisors... 

Graduation  has  always  been 
thought  of  and  imagined  to  be 
an  event  mo.st  joyous  and  happy. 
And  truly,  it  is  a  time  foi'  celebra- 
tion. It  is  a  step,  a  turning  point, 
a  corner  stone,  in  the  life  of  the 
graduate.  Yet,  it  is  not  without  its 
pangs  of  bitterness  and  regret.  With 
graduation,  most  of  us  will  leave  the 
Yeshiva.  Our  lives  will  henceforth 
never  be  the  same :  our  rela- 
tions with  each  other  will  be 
changed. 

Graduation  is  truly  a  turning  point 
in  our  lives,  and,  as  each  graduate 
tiirns  the  corner,  he  leaves  behind 
what  has  been  dearest  and  closest  to 
him  during  his  stay  at  the  Yeshiva. 
He  will  sever  friendships  that  only 
the  Yeshiva  with  its  friendly,  invit- 
ing atmosphere  can  noui-ish.  Friends 
will  separate,  enemies  will  be  recon- 
ciled brushing  away  all  misunder- 
standings... 

\ow,  that  the  time  wjien  most  of 
us  will  leave  the  Yeshiva  it  at  hand, 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  mingle. 
Our  four  years  of  study  have  not 
been  in  vain — they  are  invaluable.  It 
was  only  our  endurance  and  per- 
scA'erance,  I  may  say  so  without 
l)oasting,  that  merits  us  this  rewai'd. 
We  go  out  into  the  \voi'ld  taking 
with  us,  in  addition  to  the  secular 
knowledge  imparted  to  us  in  the 
Engilsh  department  of  the  Yeshiva, 
an  understanding  of  the  Torah  and 
Talmud. 

The  Yeshiva  has  not  only  prepared 
us  i'.r  American  citizenship,  but  also 
for  'che  future  leadership  of  the  Jew- 
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isli  people  in  Amei-ica.  I  do  not  re- 
fer only  to  those  who  are  to  be  rab- 
bis, but  to  all  Yeshiva  students.  We 
are  the  future  Jews  of  America,  and, 
considering  the  atmosphere  which 
has  always  enveloped  us,  should  and 


must  be  among  the  best,  among  the 
foremost  of  x\merican  Jewry.  We 
are  leaving  the  Yeshiva  but  not  un- 
mindful of  the  lessons  we  learned 
there  and  we  go  forth  to  help  spread 
tne  doctrines  for  which  it  stands. 
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On   Leaving 


Is.    H.    Weisfeld 


Is  it  true  that  I  must  leave  thee? 

Is  It  true  that  I  must  go 
For  it  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  thee 

II  hen  I've  learned  to- love  you  so. 


It  seems  so  fast — a  passing  dream 

A    sweet    short    dream    that    eame    my 
way 

Those  four  years — to  me  do  seem 

The  leaning  ot  ti  summer  day. 

Oh  Home  of  all  that's  just  and  right. 

Oh  Keeper  of  my  joys  and  ivoes 
Oh  Sacred  place — Oh   tow'r  of  Light 

Oh  Haven  of  our  trampled  Rose. 

'Tis  iv.th  sorroic  that  I  leave  thee 

Yet,  ivith  pride  and  love  sincere 

For  thy  lessons  sunk  vjithin  me 

Siioiv    me    Life's    path,    straight    and 
clear. 
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The  Student's  Organization 


WILLIAil  BERMAN. 
Pres.   S.   0.  T.   A.   H.   S. 


©HIS  tevni  marks  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Student's  Or- 
ganization. It  is  true  that 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  his- 
tory the  S.  0.  did  not  accomplish 
very  much  for  the  students.  The 
troubles  of  organizing,  making  a 
constitution,  getting  members  to 
join,  etc.  prevented  the  executive 
committees  from  doing  things  which 
would  directly  benefit  the  students. 
Later,  however,  when  the  organiza- 
tion was  put  on  a  sound  foundation, 
the  activities  began. 

The  good  work  of  the  S.  0.  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds.  Each 
year  it  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  act- 
ivities. Today  its  work  is  so  great, 
so  beneficial,  that  is  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  school.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  make  mention  of  those 
things  which  make  the  S.  0.  an  or- 
ganization entirely  worthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  it. 


THE  SANITARY  &  DISCIPLINE 
SQUADS 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  of 
the  S.  0.  were  wise  enough  to  forsee 
the  great  increase  in  the  student  bo- 
dy of  the  school.  Years  ago  when 
there  were  only  about  a  hundred 
students  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment, there  was  no  need  of  a  Sani- 
tary Sciuad  or  a  Discipline  Squad. 
Today,  however,  when  the  student 
body  is  three  time  as  great  as  it 
was  four  years  ago  we  find  that  these 
two  squads  are  absolutely  necessar}^ 
The  constitution  provides  for  a  Sani- 
tary Squad  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
see  that  the  school  is  kept  clean.  A 
few  times  during  the  year  this  squad 
arranges  for  a  "clean  up  week." 
RiTles  and  regulations  ars  posted 
every  term  and  those  who  do  not 
strictly  adhere  to  them  are  severe- 
ly punished  by  the  office.  The  S.  S. 
sees  to  it  that  the  receptacles  for 
rubbish  and  waste  are  kept  in  their 
proper  places.  In  general  the  S.  S. 
is  the  body  which  keeps  tab  on  the 
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sanitation  of  the  school.  In  the  past 
term  the  S.  S.  has  done  so  much  to 
keep  the  school  clean ;  it  has  contril)- 
uted  so  much  towards  making  onr 
school  a  healthy  place  to  study  in 
that  we  cannot  picture  the  school 
without  the  Saniatry  Sqiiad. 

The  constitution  provides  for  a 
Discipline  Sq\;ad.  It  is  the  dutj'  oJ 
this  body  to  preserve  general  ordei 
and  peace  amouy  the  stiicients  of 
the  school.  It  regulates  the  passing 
of  the  classes  between  periods,  keeps 
order  during  assemblies  and  large 
meetings,  and  stimulates  good  behav- 
iour among. the  students.  It  is  the 
squad  that  enforces  the  acts  passed 
by  the  Students  Council  which  is 
the  legislative  body  of  the  S.  0. 

The  Sanitary  Squad  and  Discip- 
line Squad  have  worked  hand  in 
hand  to  preserve  a  true,  wholesome 
spirit  in  the  school.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  great  degree :  and 
even  if  this  were  the  only  thing 
which  was  accomplished  under  the 
direction  of  the  S.  0.  it  would  be 
worthy  of  praise.  But  there  is  very 
much  more  to  be  said  concerning  our 
\\'ovk. 

THE  STUDENTS'  SUPPLY  STOEE 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
average  Yeshivah  student's  financ- 
ial condition  is  not  of  the  best.  For 
this  reason  many  students  found  it 
difficult  di^ring  their  high  school 
coi^rse  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  necessary  note  books  and  review 
books.  This  was  a  very  sex'ious  mat- 
ter, and  needed  prompt  attention. 
The  S.  0.  was  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cy. A  Students'  Supply  Store  was 
organized.  This  store  sells  note 
books,  review  books,  and    all    other 


paraphernalia  at  such  a  low  price 
that  no  student  has  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  what  he  needs.  Gradual- 
ly the  store  is  beginning  to  add  new 
items  to  its  stock.  We  can  forsee 
the  day  when  the  S.  S.  S.  will  be  sel- 
ling ]iot  only  school  supplies,  but  all 
other  articles  that  might  be  in  de- 
numd.  I  can  hardly  explain  the 
great  benefit  wliich  the  students 
have  derived  from  the  S.  S.  S.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  has  lifted  a  great 
burden  from  the  minds  of  many 
students  in  the  school. 

THE  DEBATING  COUNCIL 

The  S.  0.  always  looking  out  for 
the  interests  of  the  students  felt  it 
lu^cessary  to  provide  some  activity 
for  those  students  who  were  not  ath- 
letically inclined.  Toward  this  pur- 
pose, and  also  to  aroixse  some  friend- 
ly comptetition  among  the  students, 
the  Debating  Council  was  organized. 
Each  class  elects  a  debating  team  of 
two  men.  All  the  teams  combined 
form  the  Debating  Council.  A  reg 
ular  tournament  is  arranged  and  then 
the  schedule  is  run  off.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  other  activity 
in  the  school,  except  the  Elchanite 
•which  has  aroused  more  school  spirit 
in  the  students,  than  the  debating 
tournament. 

THE  FIEST  AID  SOCIETY 
When  we  mo^'ed  into  the  new 
building,  and  the  dormitories  were 
opened,  a  new  i^roblem  faced  the 
students  of  the  school.  Time  and 
time  again  some  fellow  would  get 
sick  and  woidd  not  receive  the  pro- 
per attention.  At  first,  we  could 
not  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  but  when  there     was     an 
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epidemic  of  influenza  and  four  or 
five  fellows  got  sick  at  a  time,  then 
we  began  to  feel  that  something  had 
to  lie  done.  The  S.'O.  always  ready 
to  do  its  duty,  organized  the  First 
Aid  Society.  A  large  appropriation 
was  made  to  it  by  the  Students 
Council.  All  the  necessary  mater- 
ials were  brought  with  this  money, 
and  today  if  one  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  sick'  there  is  a  regu- 
lar squad  to  take  care  of  him,  see- 
ing that  he  gets  what  he  needs,  and 
nursing  him  in  accordance  with  the 
doctor's  orders. 

THE  STUDENTS'  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Yeshivah,  can  readily  iBider- 
stand  the  aid  that  the  students  al- 
ways need.  Financial  assistance, - 
help  in  diffei-ent  studies,  advice  in 
different  matters,  etc.,  are  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  aid  Avhich  the  students 
require.  Many  students  found  them- 
selves handicapped  for  they  had  no 
one  to  offer  them  these  things.  Ac- 
cording to  its  policy,  an  Advisory 
Committee  \\'as  appointed  by  the 
Students  Council  which  meets  two 
nights  a  week  and  helps  the  students 
in  all  matters.  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee can  testify  to  the  good  work 
of  that  body. 

THE  STUDENTS'  SAVING  BANK 
The  crowning  feature  of  the  recent 
work  of  the  Students'  Organization 
was  the  introduction  of  a  bank  in 
the  school.  The  bank,  as  it  is  to- 
day, is  better  than  even  the  most 
optimistic  of  us  thought  it  would  be. 
Many  had  dreamed  of  a  bank  in  the 


Talmudieal  Academy,  but  no  one 
ever  imangined  a  bank  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  students  depositing  their 
money  there  regularly,  a  bank  with 
regular  bankbooks,  depository  slips, 
withdi'awal  slips,  ledger  cards,  and 
record  cards.  Our  bank  is  organized 
on  a  sound  basis  and  is  supeiior  in 
all  respects  to  any  other  school  bank, 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  the  stud- 
ents to  save  small  sums  till  they  have 
a  substantial  amount  which  they  can 
always  use  to  good  advantage. 
ATHLETIC  AND  FIBE  DEILLS 

I  need  make  but  little  mention 
of  the  athletic  tournaments  and 
games  conducted  by  the  Student's 
Organization.  The  write-ups  of 
the  games  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  tell  the  tale  clearly  of  the 
great  interest  manifested  by,  the 
students  in  that  field.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  make  mention  of  the  latest 
innovation  in  the  Talmudieal  Acade- 
my. Due  to  the  great  increase  of 
students  in  the  last  few  years  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  institute  fire 
drills.  Through  the  influence  and 
request  of  the  S.  0.  we  witnessed  the 
school's  first  fire  drills  this  term. 

Lastly  T  must  speak  of  the  great- 
est thing  which  the  S.  0.  has  ever 
accomplished.  Something  which  has 
made  famous  the  name  of  the  Tal- 
mudieal Academy.  An  accomplish- 
ment which  has  placed  our  school  far 
above  any  other.  I  have  reference 
to  the  Elchanite. 

The  Elchanite  has  proven  to  every- 
one that  a  Jewish  Institution  can 
produce  something  worth-while.  Our 
magazine  has  always  surpassed  by 
far  any  other  school  magazine.  Its 
literary  worth  has  always  been  of 
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the  very  highest  standard.  But  here 
I  must  pause  and  say  a  few  words 
about  the  "Elchanite"  which  you  are 
now  reading. 

Only  those  who  have  worked  on 
the  Elchanite  at  some  time  or  other 
can  appreciate  the  task  which  the 
editor  is  confronted  with.  Day  and 
night  the  editor  works,  looking-  over 
the  contributions,  going  over  the 
"ads'"  taking  care  of  the  photo- 
graphs, printing,  etc.  The  sacrifice 
which  the  editor  makes  is  too  great 
for  the  average  student  to  make. 
One  must  be  willing  to  i-isk  passing 
his  exams,  when  one  accepts  the  edit- 
orship. Why  do  I  mention  these 
things?  I  wish  everyone  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  editor  of  this  Magazine, 
Mr.  David  Andron.  He  has  sacri- 
ficed much — more  in  fact  than  any 
editor  before  him'.  He  has  worked 
untiringly,  vmceasingly  to  make  a 
success  of  the  hardest  job  we  know. 
He  has  given  to  the  school  this 
term  a  printed  Elchanite  Junior,  the 
finest  Junior  Elchanite  we  ever  had. 
He  offers  now  to  you  this  Senior 
Elchanite — the  product   of  his  hard 


labor.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  con- 
cerning the  Elchanite,  but  I  want 
you  to  appreciate  the  work  of  one 
who  has  labored  under  many  ad- 
verse conditions. 

What  I  have  written  above  is  but 
a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Students  Oorganization.  Its  scope 
of  activity  is  vast.  It  has  taken  up- 
on its  shoulders  to  relieve  the  stud- 
ents of  all  cares  and  worries,  so  that 
they  might  be  successful  in  their 
studies.  It  has  provided  everything 
for  the  amusement  of  the  students  of 
the  school.  It  has  kept  the  school 
in  as  clean  and  wholesome  a  condi- 
tion as  possible.  It  has  provided  a 
liappier  and  better  life  for  the  stud- 
ents of  the  Talmudical  Academy.  It 
can  do  more,  it  will  do  more,  it  must 
do  more.  We,  of  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration, wish  the  future  officers 
of  the  school  the  best  of  luck  and 
success.  We  ask  you  to  keep  up 
the  M'ork  which  we  have  begun  and 
to  do  more.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  S.  0.  to  raise  the  name  of  the 
Talmudical  Academy  to  the  sky.  Re- 
member the  honor  of  vour  school. 
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ESIDE.S  its  having  enjoyed 
many  successes  in  the  various 
activities,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Student's  Organ- 
ization, the  past  term  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  meritorious  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Squad.  During  the  last 
administration,  the  Sanitary  Squad 
increased  its  work  and  augmented  its 
task  to  a  very  large  degree.  The 
healthful  condition  of  the  building 
was  attained  mainly  through  the  un- 
tiring elforts  of  the  Squad.  Not  on- 
ly has  it  equalled  the  splendid  work, 
done  by  previous  administrations 
such  as  seeing  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  halls  and  rooms  of  the  building 
and  the  issuing  of  a  strict  order  to 
cover  books  (which  was  immediate- 
ly obeyed)  ;  but  it  has  also  taken  the 
most  important  step  toward  the  ge- 
neral sanitation  of  the  Yeshiva. 

In  all  previous  terms,  the  Sanitary 
Squad  functioned  only  during  high- 
school  sessions.  This  was  inefficient 
since  the  Yeshiva  should  have  been 
under  its  jurisdiction  for  the  whole 
day,  morning,  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. For  do  we  not  study  here  the 
whole     day?       It     was,     therefore. 


thought  possible  to  unite  all  the  San- 
itai'y  Forces  of  the  Yeshiva  with  one 
aim  in  mind,  to  effect  general  sani- 
tation in  the  Yeshiva  during  all 
hours  of  the  day. '  Accordingly,  two 
men  were  appointed  from  each  of 
the  Sanitary  Squads  of  the  S.  0.  of 
the  high-school,  the  S.  0.  of  the  Ye- 
shiva and  the  Dormitory  Student's 
Organization.  These  six  representa- 
tives met,  adopted  the  name,  Joint 
Sanitary  Council  of  the  Yeshiva  el- 
ected Mr.  Philip  Crreenstein  as  its 
chaiman,  and  formed  plans  which 
provided  for  the  general  sanitation 
of  the  Yeshiva. 

It  is  almost  certain  now  that  with 
the  organization  of  such  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  Yeshiva  the  problem 
of  sanitation  which  has  been  troubl- 
ing us  since  our  entrance  into  this 
building,  has  been  largely  solved. 
The  sanitation  problem,  however, 
will  not  be  completely  solved  until 
students  oft'er  their  fullest  support  in 
attaining  a  consummate  standard  of 
perfection  in  cleanliness.  "In  union 
there  is  strength." 

MITCHELL  ESKOLSKY,  '23. 
Chairman   Sanitary   Squad 
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'^^^^-^O  many,  perhaps,  the  i-ules 
M  ^  J  and  regulations  of  the  "Dis- 
^^^^  cipline  Squad,"  appear  to 
be  irksome  and  superflnous ; 
the  mandates  of  its  members,  harsh, 
rude  and  monotonous.  But,  upon 
serious  consideration,  the  true  worth 
of  the  Squad  can  be  ascertained. 

In  this  Yeshivah,  the  value  of  time 
is  intensely  realized.  Every  stud- 
ent who  is  faithful  to  his  studies  is 
severely  pressed  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  time.  He  can  not  afford  to 
sjjend  much  time  in  changing  classes. 
The  "Discipline  Squad,"  makes  it 
possible  for  the  boys  to  get  to  their 
classes  very  rapidly  and  without  con- 
fu.sion. 

This  is  a  minor  advantage.  Their 
most  important  function  is  to  uphold 
the  internal  dignity  and  prestige  of 
the  school ;  to  see  that  everything  is 
done  orderly  and  properly :  to  see 
that  the  students  do  not  violate  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  council  and  au- 
tho7-ities.  To  a  visitor,  the  proper 
decorum  of  the  students  (for  which 
the  scjuad  is  responsible)  makes  an 
impression  worthy  of  this  Yeshivah. 

Its     membei'S     are     conscientious 


workers  offering  their  time  and  ener- 
gy for  the  welfare  and  order  of  the 
institution.  They  are  the  sturdy 
guards,  who  preserve  discipline  and 
rule.  They  work  in  coordination 
with  the  students'  Council,  various' 
standing  committees  and  officials  of 
the  school. 

^Ye  need  not  connnent  upon  the  ex- 
cellent and  conscientious  work  of  the 
present  Squad.  Its  accomplishments 
are  too  obvious. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  sincerely 
thank  and  heartily  congratulate  the 
authorities  and  our  beloved  principal 
for  cooperating  with  the  Squad  and 
we  hope  that  this  spirit  will  continue 
to  exist  in  the  future.  The  Yeshivah 
is  continually  growing  and  the  '  'Dis- 
cipline Squad,"  is  becoming  an  essen- 
tial factor  of  the  Yeshivah  routine. 
Its  value  is  being  realized  more  and 
more  daily.  We  hope  that  the  stud- 
ents will  not  diverge  from  the  pre- 
cedent of  cooperating  with  the 
Squad  as  much  as  possible  and  of 
helping  it  to  make  this  Yeshivah  a 
model  institution. 

JOSEPH  KLATZKIN 

Lieut,   of  Discipline   Squad 
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URIi\(!  the  past  tei'in,  the 
Student 's  Supply  Store  of 
the  (i.  ().  enjoyed  the  great- 
est suecess  since  its  organ- 
ization, a  year  and  one-half  ago.  Its 
success  lay  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
its  business  exceeded  the  $100  mai-k 
biit  also  in  that  the  Supply  Store 
Avas  open  more  regularly  than  for- 
merly and  that  the  students  had 
more  opportunities  of  buying  the 
material  they  needed.  During  previ- 
ous terms  the  Supply  Store  was  open 
for  business  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  and  sometimes  at  the  end, 
but  now  that  deficiency  has  been  re- 
medied. 

Due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  tlie 
administration  of  which  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal was  president,  a  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Yeshiwa  was  ob- 
tained exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
G.  0.     Subsequently,  a  part  of  the 


i-Qoni  was  allotted  for  the  work  of 
the  Supply  Store.  It  was  kept  open 
three  times  during  the  week  thus 
affording  the  students  a  greater  op- 
portiinity  of  buying  material  than 
they  formerly  had.  This  was  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  the  Store's  reach- 
ing its  present  high  level  of  prosper- 
ity- 

A  precedent  has  lieen  set  for  all 
future  administi'ation.  The  cor- 
ner-stone for  all  future  success  of 
the  Supply  Store  has  been  laid.  How- 
ever, without  the  co-operation  of  the 
student  body,  the  Supply  Store  will 
not  be  completely  successful.  Each 
student  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  assist  whole-heartedly  the 
zealous  efforts  of  the  Committee  to 
make  this  activity  the  most  success- 
ful and  the  most  efficient  one  in  the 
Yeshiva. 

MITCHEL  ESKOLSKY,    '23. 

M.inagor   Supply   Store. 
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umni  [News 


Ol'R  purpose  in  having  an 
Alumni  Section  is  twofold. 
We  wish  this  to  be  a  med- 
ium of  expression  for  the 
members  of  the  Alumni,  so  that  they 
may  still  keep  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other. Friend.ships  established  in 
school  we  hope,  will  be  strengthened 
thru  this  common  meeting  ground  — • 
the  Alumni  Section.  Thru  it  we  shall 
learn  what  our  brother  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  doing,  as  well  as  what  our 
brother  in  Canada  is  contemplating 
doing.  We  think  this  worthy  enough 
of  our  best  efforts  tho  we  fear  that 
to  most  of  us  it  will  appear  as  un- 
necessary and  "another  piece  of 
foolishness,"  for  our  Alumni  is  as 
yet  too  young  and  too  recently  born 
to  have  learned  of  the  need  of  and 
desire  for  the  old  friends. 

Equally  important  is  oi;r  desire  to 
keep  in  touch  with  our  school  and 
have  it  keep  track  of  us.  We  hope 
that  thru  this  section,  we  shall  be 
able  to  register  a  unified  Alumni 
opinion  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  school. 

Since  this  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
distinct  Alumni  section,  we  shall  be 
doing  the  customary  thing  if  we 
have  this  issue  bear  an  inscription. 

This  issue  is,  therefore,  dedicated 
to  Marcus  Abramson  '19,  our  first 
Alumnus  to  receive  a  bachelor's  deg- 
ree, and  to  Herman  L.  Rosen  '19  and 
Jeremiah  Cohen,  our  newly  created 
Rabbis, 


Marcus  Abramson  '19  will  receive 
a  E.  S.  S.  degree  from  C.  C,  N.  Y. 
this  June.  He  is  o\ir  first  Alumnus 
to  receive  a  bachelor's  degree.  After 
his  graduation  he  will  study  law  at 
Harvard. 


Rabbi  Joseph  Burg,  one  of  our  old- 
est Alumni  members,  it  at  present 
Rabbi  at  the  Jewish  Center  of  Rich- 
mond Hill. 


Jeremiah  Cohen  has  recently  re- 
ceived his  Smicha,  which  makes  him 
a  full-pledged  Rabbi.  At  present  he 
is  head  of  a  Hebrew  School  in  Brook- 
lyn. 


Joseph  Cohen,  '22,  who  for  the 
past  year  attended  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  left  for  his  home  in  Seat- 
tle, where  he  expects  to  attend  the 
XTniversity  of  Washington. 


Herman  L.  Rosen,  '19  is  another  of 
our  newly  created  Rabbis.  He  is  at 
present  Rabbi  at  the  147th  St.  Sy- 
nagogue. 


Lipman  Stern. — He  is  the  old  man 
of  the  Alumni.  He  is  our  only 
married  alumnus,  and  we  are  proud 
of  him. 


Abraham  Weitz,  '19,  is  our  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  He  is  study- 
ing medicine  at  Washington  Univers- 
ity, Washington.  D.  C. 
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A  New  Psalm 


A.    H.    ROSEXFELD 

Behold!   I  sec  the  ivuiiders  of  the  Lord, 
I  see  them  ev'ry  day 
I  see  thcin  as  I  sit  at  home, 
I  see  them   on  my  ivay. 
I  see  them  in  the  Heav'ns  above. 
And  on  the  earth  bcloiu; 
I  see  thcin  in  the  shady   luoods 
If  here  zi'indinij  brooklets  flozv, 
I  see  them  on  the  mountain-tops 
On    ei''ry    hill  and   valley; 
I     see     them     in     the     croiuded 

streets 
In  ev'ry  lane  and  alley. 
I  sec  them  in  the  daffodil. 
In  ev'ry  kind  of  flower; 
In    all    the    shrubs    and    plants 

that  groiv 
In  nature's  rustic  boiver. 
I  see  them  on  the  stormy  seas, 
In   ev'ry   clime  and   ivcather. 
I  see  them  in  the  silent  fish, 
.Jnd  birds  of  ev'ry  feather. 
I  see  them  in  the  elephant. 
That  large  and  bulky  creature. 
I  see  them  in  the  little  ant 
The  sluggard's  luisest  teacher. 
I  see  them  in  the  helpless  man 
Both  in  the  weak  and  brave. 
In   his  bitter  daily  struggles 

from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
I  see  them  in  the  tivinkling  star 
In    Heav'ns    constellation : 
The   silv'ry    moon,    the    golden 

sun 
Are  li'orks  of  his  creation. 
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The  Mistake 


KOBERT    GOKDIS. 


CHE  door  creaked.  A  faint 
si) aft  of  light  furtively  crept 
among-  the  shadows  of  the 
supei-anmiated  music  store. 
It  revealed  a  motley  array  of  music- 
al instruments,  sheets  of  music,  and 
empty  eases,  securely  tucked  away 
in  shrouds  of  du.st.  The  door  opened 
wide  and  five  lusty  pairs  of  feet 
tripped  over  the  aged  floor,  unmerci- 
fully causing  it  to  emit  faint  squeaks 
and  groans  of  pain.  In  a  corner  of 
the  empoi'ium,  in  a  chair  atilt  again.st 
the  wall,  .spraAvled  the  owner,  fast 
asleep  with  a  gently  cadenced  snoi'e 
as  regular  as  his  watch-ticks. 

At  the  sound  of  steps,  he  hastily 
arose  from  his  couch,  hobbled  over 
to  the  counter,  adjusted  a  pair  of 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  and  uttered 
amiably : 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  my 
fi'iends?"  He  now  noticed  that  thei-e 
was  a  whole  family  before  him.  To 
his  query,  the  mother  of  the  caval- 
cade I'eplied,  "We  was  told  you  got 
good  violins.  I  want  to  buy  one  for 
my  sou,  Jackey,  here."  Here  .she 
patted  the  head  of  a  dust-begrimed 
urchin,  his  cap  woi'n  at  a  rakish 
angle  and  his  hands  sunk  deep  in  his 
pockets. 

The  shortsighted  Mr.  Rubinstein 
peered  helplessly  about,  finally  again 
adjusted  his  spectacles  and  scanned 
the  faces  about  him. 

"This  is  Jakey,  no'?"  he  asked, 
picking  on  a  dreamy,  cuiiy-headed 
youth  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  a 
violin. 


"Xo.  no."  responded  the  mother, 
"that's  Moey.  this  is  Jakey."  she 
pointed  until  she  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing Mr.  Rubinstein  \\itli  his 
identity. 

"He.  that's  Jakey."  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein was  visibly  disappointed  with 
the  j-oungster's  unprepossesing  ap- 
pearance. He  certainly  was  no 
violin  player,  Mr.  Rubinstein  was 
cei-tain.  He  still  had  some  ethics 
about  the  trade.  But  business  is 
business.  If  they  wanted  a  violin, 
why,  they  could  have  one. 

"How  much  do  you  want  to  spend, 
fifty  dollai's,  twenty-five?"  He  was 
quite  cei'tain  of  the  answer,  but  lie 
iuvai'iably  began  in  that  manner,  in 
oi'der  to  impress  his  customei's  witli 
tile  humble  purchase  tlu^y  might  ex- 
pect for  theii-  palti'v  ten  oi-  fifteen 
dollaj'S. 

"No,"  i-ang  a  ehoinis  of  voices. 

"Make  it  cheap,"  commanded  the 
husband  and  father. 

"Well,  what  do  you  call  cheap? 
Why,  Vandcrbilt  would  call  a  two 
hundi'cd  violin  cheap...  dirt  cheap, 
I  got  some  ovei'  there."  His  finger 
pointed  to  some  shadowy  al)ode  foi' 
that  legendary  violin  that  Vandcrbilt 
■would  call  cheap. 

"What  Vandcrbilt,  when  Vandcr- 
bilt, do  I  look  like  Vandcrbilt?"  in- 
tei-rupted  the  fathei'.  "Let's  see 
somcthinir  cheap  from  three  to  five 
dollars." 

]Mr.  Rubinstein  staggered.  "Mean- 
Avliile  show  the  goods  and  we'll  talk 
al>out    the    price   later,"   the   father 
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continued.  ^Mi'.  IJuhin.stoin  percept- 
ibly revived. 

"Listen,"  he  whispered  in  a  burst 
of  confidence,  "now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I've  got  a  violin,  a  perfect  beauty, 
and  cheap  too.  It's  the  biggest 
bargain  on  all  Houston  Street.  But 
when  I  tell  you  the  price...  don't 
say  a  woi'd  !  It 's  worth  every  penny 
I  ask  and  more  too..." 

"Hm."  A  sarcastic  intonation  was 
heard  Lroni  Annie,  the  eldest  child 
who  wa-j  eanirff  her  living  in  a  dc- 
partnieiit  store  and  also  helping  to 
■support  a  ftw  others  of  tliC  family, 
and  who  conseqxiently  believed  her- 
self entitled  to  a  voice  in  all  family 
councils. 

Mr.  Kubinstein  ignoi-cd  the  sarc- 
asm and  pulling  out  his  erstwhile 
couch  for  a  stepladder,  climbed  up 
and  lighted  a  match.  The  match  went 
out.  Again  he  lighted  one  and  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  on  the  gas  jet.  A 
sickly,  -wan  light  noAV  fitfully  sprout- 
ed out,  lighting  up  the  sallow  cheeks 
and  tired  looking  eyes  of  those  as- 
sembled befoi-e  the  counter.  After  a 
lengthy  search  for  the  "bargain." 
Mr.  Rubinstein  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing a  long,  cardboard  box  from  the 
chaos  he  called  "stock."  With  the 
gait  of  a  wounded  conqueror  he 
stepped  down  from  the  chair  and 
hobbled  over  to  the  counter,  with 
the  violin  soaring  over  the  heads  of 
all.  Reverently  he  set  the  box  down 
before  the  eyes  of  the  family.  ' '  Here, 
Jakey,"  he  called  generously,  "take 
off  the  cover  and  let's  see  what's  in- 
side." With  these  words,  he  stood 
back,  his  arms  akimbo,  and  his  eyes 
glistening. 

The  family  drew  nearer,  all  eyes 
nari'owing   on  the  1)ox.     Jakey  tip- 


toed over  and  slowly,  reverently  lift- 
ed the  cover...  Inside  securely  en- 
cased iTuder  a  layer  of  diist  lay  a 
half-submerged  violin.  Hoi-rified  at 
this  desecration,  Mr.  Rubinstein  deft- 
ly snatched  the  violin  fi-om  the  box 
and  began  removing  the  accumulated 
dust  with  a  no  less  dusty  brush.  He 
then  lifted  it  up  by  the  neck  and 
turned  it  over  and  over  lief  ore  the 
eyes  of  the  family. 

"Look  at  the  glossy  l)rown 
finish.  Mother-of-pearl  sound  box. 
Crut  strings.  Besides,  it  is  a  Stradi- 
varius  model,  like  all  great  players 
use.  "Hei'e,  Miss,"  he  called  to 
Annie,  "look  and  see  if  it's  so  or 
not." 

A  glow  of  pride  suffused  her 
cheeks  as  Annie  took  the  violin  to 
read  the  inscription.  Not  in  vain 
had  she  gone  to  school  up  to  7B.  But 
the  first  word  proved  a  stumbling 
lilock  to  her. 

"  'Stradivius,  varius  model,'  it 
says  here,"  she  informed  her  parents. 
Her  mother  was  visibly  impressed, 
especially  as  it  was  above  her  com- 
prehension. Not  so  her  husband.  He 
clearly  M-as  not  interested  in  buying 
the  violin.  "What  kind  of  a  model, 
shpodel.  How  much  will  it  cost,  that 
is  the  question?" 

"What's  the  idea  telling  you  the 
price,"  Mr.  Rubinstein  parried  in  a 
gentle  familiar  sing-song,  "if  maybe 
you  don't  like  it." 

"What  clt)  you  mean  if  I  don't 
like  it?  Give  me  a  paper  violin  for 
twenty-five  cents  and  if  it  can  play 
songs,  I'll  take  it." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Rubinstein,  con- 
tracting his  brow,  "this  Stradivarius 
model  violin  will  cost  you  no  more 
and  no  less  than  twelve  and  a  half 
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dollai-s.  f]ven  before  the  war  it 
used  to  cost  fifteen  dollars.  Now  it 
must  eost  about  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars.  P>ut  I  bouglit  it  at  a  special 
priee.  so  I'm  making  it  dirt  cheap. 
Take  it  for  twelve  and  a  half." 

' '  If  you  talk  about  dollars  as  if  it 
was  pennies,  so  I  have  nothing-  to 
say."  interrupted  the  husband. 
"Come,  Chaya  Sara,  come."  he  ad- 
dressed his  wife. 

l>ut  Chaya  Sara  did  not  .stir.  She 
liad  set  her  heart  on  ha\-ing  her 
youngest  a  musician.  That  he  had 
talents  of  the  highest  rank  was  be- 
yond doubt.  Through  all  the  di-ab 
monotone  of  the  drudge's  life,  amid 
the  dirty  dishes,  the  darning  of 
stockings,  the  sweeping  of  the  floors, 
this  shone  through — Jakey  was 
going  to  be  a  great  violinist.  For 
to  her  untutored,  traditionally  Jew- 
ish mind,  violin  was  synonymous 
with  music.  Now  all  her  castles  were 
crumbling.  She  knew  her  husband. 
Sholom  Meir  was  not  disposed  to 
prodigality  ^^■ith  the  few  dollars  his 
sweat  had  created.  He  eoiild  not  be 
blamed,  certainly  not.  But...  Be- 
sides, he  was  Sholom  Meir.  In  the 
next  store  the  price  would  be  too 
high  again  and  so  on  until  it  would 
be  time  to  turn  homewards.  It  was 
now  or  never.  She  made  a  last  ap- 
peal. 

"You  can't   get  a  violin  for  less 
than  that,  Sholem  Meir." 

"  We'll  see,  come." 

"Here,      take      it      for      twelve 
straight,"  said  Mr.  Rulnnstein. 

"Too  much,  Chaya  Sara.    Come." 

"Take  it  for  eleven." 

"Come." 

"Ten." 


"What  does  he  need  a  violin  for. 
ma?  The  loafer  -won't  wanna  pract- 
ice anyway.  I  tell  you.  come,  ma." 
said   Annie. 

"Well,    I   don't    want    to   leave   a 
customer  go.     Will  yon  take  it  for 
nine  and  a  half?    If  not,  I'm  sorry." 
"Come." 

Here  Chaya  Sara  made  her  last 
stand. 

"Sholem  Meir,  listen,  in  the  eighth 
ecu  years  we're  married  did  I  ever 
ask  for  anything?  Did  I  ever  say, 
'Sholem  Meir.  buy  me  a  dress,' 
'Sholem  Meii',  come  with  the  child- 
ren to  Coney  Island'?  Did  I?  Ans- 
wer!" 

"N...no,"  he  admitted. 
"Well,  eighteen  years  I've  slaved 
and  never  breathed  a  complaint.  But 
I  always  wanted  Jakey  to  be  a  music- 
ian, a  great  violin  player.  And  now. 
I'm  going  to  get  that  violin.  Did 
you  hear?  I'm...  going...  to...  get... 
that...  violin." 

Sholem  ISlvir  recoiled  before  this 
unexpected  onslaught  of  his  wife 
Never  had  he  known  her  to  be  so 
resolute.  And  Sholem  Meir  was  de 
feated. 

"I  give  you  nine  dollars."  he  ut- 
tered weakly  to  ilr.  Rubin.stein.      - 
"Make  it  nine  and  a  ciuarter  and 
take  the  fiddle."  '  ■ 

"All  right,"  Sholem  Meir  siirrend- 
ered.  Chaya  Sara  had  won  the  first 
skirmisli... 

So.  enclosed  in  a  soft  warm  ease. 
the  violin  bade  fai-ewell  to  its  former 
home  and  passed  through  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  East  Side  tho- 
roughfares up  to  a  fourth  floor  flat 
in  ^Madison  Street.  It  was  stored  in 
a  cornel'  of  a   clothes  closet   and  it 
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found  the  air  there  a  slight  inipi-ove- 
meiit  over  that  of  its  former  abode. 

The  very  next  day,  Mr.  Spindl- 
man  came,  a  small,  weazened  gentle- 
man with  a  squeaky  little  voice  and 
sharp  eyes,  his  trousers  showing  re- 
mains of  a  "crease"  and  his  shoes 
signs  of  a  russet  that  had  been.  One 
dollar  per  lesson  was  stipulated  as  a 
fair  and  equitable  price  and  Mr. 
Spiudlman  gave  his  lesson,  pocketed 
his  dollar,  admonished  his  new  stud- 
ent about  practicing  at  least  one 
hour  per  day  and  he  went  his  way... 

Jakey  determined  to  follow  his 
teacher's  injunction  seriously.  The 
next  day,  he  hastened  home  from 
school  and  started  practicing.  His 
enthiTsiasm  was  unbounded.  Time 
and  time  again  he  repeated  the  ex- 
ercise until  the  evening  set  in  and 
the  stream  of  wage-earuers  began 
to  disperse.  At  six,  Annie  stepped 
in  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
fiddle,  she  put  her  hands  to  her  ears 
in  mock  horror.  "How  long  has  he 
lieen  at  it.  I\la?"  she  asked  comical- 
ly and  without  staying  for  an 
answer  bolted  into  her  room. 

At  the  table,  Jakey  did  most  of 
the  talking  so  that  supper  was  a 
salad  of  E  strings  and  bowings  with 
half  notes  for  dessert.  After  supper. 
.Xnnie  left  and  Jakey  sat  down  to 
Ids  traditional  enemy,  homework. 

The  day  following  Jakey  came  in 
at  half  past  three.  He  was  detained 
by  a  very  important  affair,  he  ex- 
plained. At  the  end  of  an  hour  he 
put  the  violin  down  for  a  rest.  He 
would  review  it  once  more.  Half- 
way thru,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
knew  the  remainder  of  the  lesson.  So 
the  violin  retired  for  the  night. 
The  week  pa.ssed  and,  as  every  one 


but  his  mother  perceived,  his  enthusi- 
asm cooled  perceptibly.  "It's  all 
the  same  .stuff  and  I  know  it,"  he 
explained  at  the  table  on  Thursday 
evening.  So  the  weeks  passed.  Each 
week  Mr.  Spindelman's  ecsta.sies  and 
delights  became  less  and  less  spon- 
taneous. One  day  the  crisis  came. 
The  old  clock  that  was  slow  ten 
minutes,  had  struck  four  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  Jakey.  Chaya  Sara 
rushed  to  the  window  and  saw  below 
her  Jakey  deeply  immersed  in  some 
business  transactions  over  picture 
buttons.  "Jakey,  Jakey,  come  up, 
you  haven't  practised.  It's  already 
four,"  she  called.  "The  E-string 
is  torn,"  he  answered  back  with- 
out interrupting  his  play.  "Here, 
I'm  throwing  you  ten  cents  in  a 
paper,"  she  implored,  "go  buy  a 
string  and  come  right  up."  She 
sighed.  Fifteen  minutes  later  Jakey 
appeared  with  the  string  and  A\dth 
a  mild  imprecation  took  out  his  vi- 
olin and  perfunctorily  \\-ent  thru  the 
exercises 

The  next  time,  Mr.  Spindelman 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  Ja- 
key 's  mother  of  his  delinquency.  But 
he  hastened  to  add,  "He  isn't  bad. 
by  any  means,  just  a  trifle  lazy. ' ' 

Meanwhile  autumn  fled  from  the 
slums  and  -^vinter,  the  onbringer  of 
umd  and  colds  appeared.  Heavy 
rains  alternated  with  wet  snows  in 
producing  "slush."  Sholom  Meir 
came  home  with  a  cough.  It  was 
nothing ;  he  always  had  them  in  the 
winter  time.  But  one  evening,  he 
came  home  with  cheeks  flushed  and 
hands  frozen,  escorted  by  a  feUow- 
worker.  With  difficulty  he  was  es- 
corted to  bed.  The  doctor  called  it 
the  grippe  and  ordered  a  week's  rest 
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in  bed.  Sholom  Meir  entreated  the 
doctor.  He  had  to  si^pport  a  familj'. 
Wouldn't  three  days  be  enough? 
But  the  doctor  was  adamant.  He 
must  .stay  a  week  in  bed,  not  a  day 
less,  01-...  Sholom  Meir's  entreat- 
ies were  in  vain.  A  week.  That 
week  only  Annie's  fifteen  dollars 
came  home.  During  that  time,  also, 
Jakey  had  practised.  Chaya  Sara 
had  whispered  into  his  ear  to  prac- 
tise so  as  to  show  his  father  how 
well  he  could  play,  Jakey  dutifully 
obeyed. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Sholom 
Jleir  went  back  to  his  boss.  Mr. 
Reichman  was  sorry  but  there  was  a 
boom,  prosperity,  all  machines  were 
running.  He  eoi^ldn't  afford  to  keep 
one  empty  for  a  day.  A  different 
man  had  taken  his  place.  But  Mr. 
Reichman  was  sure  he  could  easily 
get  a  new  job  because  of  the  big  de- 
mand for  workers.  Mr.  Reichman 
was  right.  He  got  a  job  with  a  canny, 
old  Italian.  He  paid  low  wages  but 
Sholom  Meir  soon  had  cause  to  con- 
gi-atulate  himself  on  his  new  posi- 
tion. His  employer  was  shrewd. 
"You'll  be  mighty  happy  you  came 
here,"  he  would  tell  Sholom  Meir. 
' '  'Cause  a  panic 's  coming.  I  'm  not 
buying  too  much  goods  and  won't 
bust  but  others ! "  He  threw  his  hands 
up  in  the  air  with  a  deprecatory 
gesture.  Three  weeks  later  the  full 
force  of  the  panic  was  felt  and  many 
were  di'iven  into  bankruptcy.  Sho- 
lom Meir  learned  that  Mr.  Reichman 
was  among  these. 

After  the  storm  came  a  tighten- 
ing of  reins  all  around.  Wages  were 
cut  and  a  huge  tie-up  in  the  rail- 
roads caused  food  prices  to  soar.  But 
Mr.  Spindleman  came  every  Monday 


and  -went  away  one  dollar  to  the  bet- 
ter, while  Jakey 's  will  to  play  the 
violin  grew  smaller  and  smaller... 

The  coal  supply  was  nearly  gone. 
Each  day  Jakey  was  gone  for  long- 
hours  at  a  stretch  looking  for  wood 
near  the  piers  and  under  the  bridges 
of  the  city.  His  violin  practise  was 
now  restricted  to  two  days  per  week. 
Mr.  Spindleman  sa\A'  that  his  teach- 
ing was  in  vain,  but  he  was  losing 
too  many  j)upils  in  times  like  those 
and  every  dollar  counted !  Jakey 
heartilj'  wished  to  declare  his  desire 
to  discontinue  taking^  violin  lessons 
but  he  was  deterred  by  his  mother's 
look  and  his  sister's  "I  told  you 
so !"  which  he  knew  would  be  forth- 
coming. So  Mr.  Spindleman  came 
and  went. 

Jakey  was  practising  less  and  less. 
Even  Chaya  Sara  could  no  longer  be 
deceived.  She  was  ruthlessly  throw- 
ing iw.hy  a  dollar  each  week,  at  a 
time  when  dollars  were  scarce  and 
mouths  were  crying-  to  be  fed.  Mean- 
while Moey  became  ill.  He  was  a 
weak  lad  and  one  day  thrvi  a  drench- 
ing- rain  he  had  helped  his  brother 
pull  in  a  big  box  from  a  drygoods 
wholesaler,  for  firewood.  He  had 
caught  the  chills  and  was  now  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  One  evening  dur- 
ing Moey's  illness.  Sholom  Meir  en- 
tered and  found  Jakey  sitting  in  a 
corner  reading  an  Alger.  All  his 
pent  \vp  anger  now  burst  forth, 
"Why  aren't  you  practising?  Buy  a 
violin  and  he  doesn't  practise,  the 
rascal.  I  tell  you  I'll  take  the  vi- 
olin back,  did  you  hear?"  Here  he 
made  a  motion  tOAvard  seizing  Jakey. 
Chaya  Sara  moved  in  and  rescued 
her  dai-ling.  But  tlie  words  Sholom 
[Meir   had    spoken   in    anger   proved 
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true,  liefoi'o  the  woek  w&a  out,  the 
violin  was  rotui'iied.  It  Mas  on  a 
Wednesday  evening  that  Moey  got 
oft'  from  his  bed.  Sholom  Meii-  came 
home  from  work  and  with  radiant 
face  and  shining  eyes  gave  him  a  nic- 
kel to  spend  as  he  liked.  In  the  din- 
ing room  all  was  merry.  The  other 
children  were  also  given  a  few  pen- 
nies each.  But  in  the  kitchen,  in 
front  of  the  wash  tub  stood  Chaya 
Sara,  her  face  bathed  in  the  hot 
tears  of  a  fresh  sorrow.  "Chaya  Sa- 
ra, what  are  yon  doing  there  V,  her 
husband  called. 

"The  violin....  I  returned  it....  Five 

Dollars....     he    gave   back "    was 

heard  between  her  sobs.  Sholom 
Meir  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"Well,  well,  look  \\'hat  she's  cry- 


ing about.  You  might  think  some 
God-forbid  accident  happened,  just 
look.  So  we  made  a  mi.stake.  Jakey 
played  a  little  and  if  he  '11  be  a  good, 
honest  businessman,  even  if  he  won 't 
know  how  to  play  a  violin,  that's 
enough,  Come ! ' ' 

"You  don't  understand....  You 
can't.  Go  away...  I'm  all  right.  She 
wiped  the  tears  away  with  the  edge 
of  her  apron.  No  one  understood. 
But  in  the  mirror  before  her,  through 
the  mist  of  lier  tears,  she  beheld  her 
Jakey,  but  clean,  his  hair  combed,  his 
face  wa.shed,  his  shoes  shined,  but  her 
Jakey  playing  on  a  violin,  and  he 
\vas  swaying  from  side  to  side  and 
the  music  he  played  was  so  melodi- 
ous. She  wiped  her  eyes  and  the 
vision  vanished.  Before  her  re- 
mained piles  of  wash,  dirty  wash.... 
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'^^^^^HE  fifth  period  was  Hearing 
■  ^\  its  close  when  I.  sitting  in 
^^^^  a  corner  of  the  room,  fell 
asleep.    I  dreamt  a  dream. 

It  was  night.  An  inky  blackness 
pervaded  all.  I  was  groping  through 
the  impregnable  darkness  of  the  Ye- 
shivah  halls.  My  foot  encomitered 
something  on  the  floor.  I  lit  a  match 
and  bent  down  to  see  what  it  was. 
Horrors  !  It  was  a  boy  lying  motion- 
less. I  lit  the  electric  light  but  it 
gave  only  a  vagiie,  faint  light  -wliieh 
la.sted  only  for  few  moments. 

During  this  short  interval  of  semi- 
darkness  I  saAv  lying  in  front  of  me. 
a  youth  of  about  sixteen  yeai's  of  age 
bound  to  the  floor  hand  and  foot  by 
the  heavy  chains  of  Too  Much 
Home■^^'ork,  Improper  Surroundings. 
Crowded  Class  Rooms,  and  many 
other  chains  of  Disadvantage.  Dust 
and  dirt  covered  him.  There  he  was 
lying  almost  lifeless  and  were  it  not 
for  his  painful,  irregular  breathing 
I  \\'ould  have  thought  him  dead.  I 
tried  to  raise  him  but  I  could  not. 
I  tried  to  speak  to  him  but  he  would 
not  answer  me,  only  when  I  asked 
hirn  his  name,  he  slowly  and  painful- 
ly opened  his  lips  and  whispered - 
"Student,"  and  .spoke  no  more.  The 
light  then  went  out  and  all  was  dark- 
ness again.  I  continued  groping 
my  way  down  stairs.  I  espied  a 
light  and  walked  toward  it.  In  a 
small,  dimly  lit  room  were  two  men, 
with  sad  expressions  on  their  faces, 
arguing  vehemently  and  pointing  oc- 
casionally to  a  third  who  was  sitting 
on  a  bench  alone  with  a  melaneholv 


look  on  his  countenance.  I  .ioined 
him  and  spoke  to  him :  "Who  is  that 
tall  man  with  the  black  liook  mider 
his  arm?"     1  asked. 

"Teacher",  he  answered. 

"And  the  short,  eldci-ly  man  with 
the  pointed  beard,  who  is  he?" 

"Trustee",  ^as  his  laconic  reply. 

"And  why  do  they  argi;e?"  I 
asked. 

"The  Teachei'  wants  better  .sur- 
roundings and  a  more  spacious  luTild- 
ing  for  the  Student.  He  would 
break  the  chains  which  keep  the 
sti;dent  from  moving  fi-eely. '■' 

"And  does  not  the  other  agree?" 
On  the  contrary,  the  T?-ustee  ag- 
rees to   everything  the  former  says 
l)ut  he  can  not  do  it." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

As  an  answer  he  pointed  to  his 
pocket.  I  looked  and  saw  that  his 
pocket  was  sewed  tightly  by  the 
string  of  Hard  Times  interwoven  by 
the  heavj'  threads  of  Failui-e.  "No- 
thing can  be  done,"  he  said,  "unless 
this  Pocket  is  opened  first." 

"What  is  your  name,  if  I  may 
ask?" 

"Contributor"  he  answered. 

"When  will  the  Pocket  be  open- 
ed and  the  strong  threads  broken?" 
I  inquired. 

"God  only  knows,"  he  answered, 
"but  iinless  it  takes  place  in  the  near 
future  this  institution  \yill  eventual- 
ly fall." 

I  then  became  as  melancholy  as  he. 
and  a  large  something  seemed  to 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  in  my  throat 
and   almost   clioked     me.     I  awoke. 
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The  pei'iocl  was  not  yot  up  and  I 
fell  asleep  again.  And  a  dreamt  a 
dream. 

A  thick  gray  mist  enveloped  me, 
but  gradually  the  fogs  of  Misfortune 
cleared  awaj'  and  the  fii-st  rays  of 
the  rising  sun.  Prosperity,  -were 
breaking  through  the  dai'kness  in 
the  east ;  and  very  slowly  the  sun 
i-ose  and  the  mist  disappeared  until 
finally,  Prosperity  filled  the  land.  T 
looked  aljout  me  and  saw  that  I  was 
just  Avithout  the  totteiing  Yeshivah 
building.  I  entered  it.  Within  the 
three  men  were  there  yet,  as  sad  as 
before.  The  hot  rays  of  Prosperity 
penetrated  into  the  little  room  and 
concent i-ated  on  the  pocket  of  Con- 
tributor, cutting  the  ties  which 
bound  it.  And  lo !  The  heavy  threads 
of  Hard  Times  and  the  thick  strings 
of  Failur.i  were,  as  if  by  a  miracle, 
beginning  to  melt  and  fade  away. 
The  bounds  soon  were  no  more  and 
the  Pocket  opened  wide  !  The  count- 
enance of  those  assembled  assumed  a 
happy  expression.  Their  eyes  turn- 
ed heavenward  and  a  psalm  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  was  sung  by  all. 
Suddenly  I_  awoke.  The  class  was 
lairghing  at  some  .joke  apparently 
told  by  the  teacher.  I  was  not  inter- 
ested. I  sank  back  in  my  seat  and 
fell  asleep.    And  I  dreamt  a  dream. 

I  was  in  the  same  room  asc  before 
only  it  has  grown  much  larger  and 
higher.  The  three  men  were  talk- 
ing over  some  improvements  which 
should  be  instituted. 


"Why    not     free    the    Student 
fii-st  ?"  I  asked. 

They  agreed,  and  went  up.  No 
more  did  we  have  to  grope  our  way 
up  for  the  bright  rays  of  Prosperity 
M'ere  reflected  throughout  the  bviild- 
ing  by  the  wonderful  Pocket  of  Con- 
tributoi-. 

The  Student  was  still  there,  weigh- 
ed down  by  the  heavy  chains  wheich 
did  not  enable  him  to  move.  The 
floors  around  him  were  spotlessly 
clean  and  an  armj'  of  laborers  were 
):)usy  painting  and  pla.stering  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  various 
rooms :  and  from  below  one  could 
hear  the  rhythmic  beats  of  the  plum- 
bers on  the  pipes.  But  the  Student 
remained  motionless.  We  busied 
ourselves  about  him  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  chains.  All 
but  one  were  rent  asunder,  but  the 
Student  remained  motionless.  We 
haised  him  up.  He  fell  back  at  first, 
but  finally  he  succeeded  in  standing 
up,  unstable  at  fir,st,  bue  gradxially 
regaining  his  equilibrium.  He  tried 
to  \A-alk,  but  did  so  very  slowly  for 
the  chains  encumbered  his  path. 

"Why  not  break  this  chain,  too?" 
I  asked. 

"This  chain  of  No  Vacation  Time 
cannot  be  broken  so  easily,"  the 
Trustee  answered.  And  he  led  me 
do\\-nstairs.  There  I  witnessed  a 
verbal  quarrel  between  the  Teach- 
er and  the  Rabbi.  Both  advocat- 
ed a  change  in  the  curriculum  so  as 
to  afl'ord  the  Student  more  time  to 
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himself,  but  neither  would  suffer  any 
decrease  in  the  time  of  his  respective 
studies.  Finally  an  agreement  was 
reached  by  which  the  curriculum 
was  changed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those  concerned.  The  heavy  chain, 
No  Oft'  Time,  which  virtually  ob- 
structed the  development  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  Student,  was  shat- 
tered. The  time  was  so  divided  that 
the  Student  received  a  complete 
course  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  En- 


glish departments  and  had  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoon  to  himself. 

The  Student  immediately  grew 
stronger  and  healthier  under  my  ve- 
ry eyes.  I  suddenly  awoke  with  a 
start.  The  period  was  over  and  eve- 
rybody was  walking  home.  I  took 
my  books  and  went  home — sorry  it 
Mas  only  a  dream  biit  with  a  spark 
of  hope  in  my  breast  that  my  dream 
might  some  day  be  realized. 

HYMAN  ABRAMOWITZ 
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E.VIxXTLV  the  fliush  of  dawn 
crept  above  the  mountain- 
top.  Mellow  and  soft,  it 
gradually  took  on  a  deeper 
tinge,  until  witli  a  blaze  of  light,  the 
multi-coloi'cd  rays  of  the  rising  .sun 
shot  skyward.  Slowly  the  purple 
shades  of  night  were  dispelled,  and 
as  the  sun  shoved  its  incandescent 
rim  above  the  beetling  crags;  the 
snow  that  shrouded  them  as  in  a 
winding  sheet  assumed  a  rosy  hue  and 
cast  back  the  light  in  irrideseent 
streanis  that  transformed  each  cryst- 
al ilake  into  a  flashing,  blazing  dia- 
mond. On  the  more  exposed  portions 
of  the  mountain-side,  brown  patches 
of  bare  earth  broke  through  the  mon- 
otonous waste  of  soggy  snow,  and  in 
the  lee  of  some  sheltering  boiUders, 
that  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
scattered  about  by  some  gigantic 
hand,  a  few  green  blades  of  grass 
had  forced  their  way  up  to  the  in- 


vigorating sunlight,  sure  signs  that 
spring  was  nigh.  Nature  had  awake- 
ned from  its  lethargy  to  exert  its 
beneficent  power  over  this  mass  of 
earth  and  stone  that  roared  itself 
skyward  and  penetrated  the  very 
clouds... 

But  at  the  same  time,  another  force 
was  being  exerted  over  the  mount- 
ain. At  its  foot  began  two  shiny 
bands  of  steel  which  stretched  away 
in  the  distance  in  serpentine  wind- 
ings. Fire-breathing  and  smoke- 
vomiting  monsters  of  incredible 
speed  rushed  along  them  incessantly, 
emitting  now  and  then  sibilant 
shrieks  which  set  the  woods  resound- 
ing with  their  infernal  and  hellish 
screech.  ■  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountain  swarmed  diminutive  ant- 
like creatures  who  toiled  indefatig- 
ably  day  by  day,  in  boi'ing  a  large 
tunnel  into  the  very  bowls  of  the 
mountain.  This  mass  of  rock  was  in 
their  way  and  must  be  conquered. 
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The  moimtain  at  first  looked  seorii- 
fnlly  upon  their  punitive  attempts  to 
sear  its  precipitous  cliffs,  but  soon  it 
began  to  take  cognizance  of  theii- 
doings,  for  they  worked  with  a  zeal 
that  was  bred  of  an  indomitable  will 
to  overcome  obstacles.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, the  tunnel  penetrated  farth- 
er and  farther  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain;  and  these  insignificant, 
tiny  men  aroused  an  undying  hatred 
in  its  breast.  Each  reverberating 
blast  would  set  the  mountain  trembl- 
ing with  rage  and  hate  for  these 
arrogant  creatures.  Its  threatening 
precipices  did  not  intimidate  them 
and  its  OA'erhanging  cliffs  made  no 
impression  upon  them.  What  sort 
of  men  were  these  who  knew  no  fear 
and  stopped  at  nothing?  Would 
the  mountain  be  vanquished  without 
a  struggle?    Would  they  conquer?... 

The  day  was  well  oia  its  way  to 
noon.  In  mid-heaven  the  sun  blazed 
down  upon  the  snow-covered  mount- 
ain slopes  and  warmed  the  frosted 
earth  with  its  benignant  rays.  Little 
drops  of  water  formed,  swelled  in 
size  and  trickled  down  to  join  the 
small  rivulets,  which  in  turn  flowed 
into  little  giillies  leading  to  a  nearljy 
brook.  As  the  brook  cascaded  down 
the  slope,  it  grew  larger  and  larger, 
until  half-way  down  it  had  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, which  roared  and  foamed 
against  the  rocks  as  it  rushed  madly 
down  the  mountain  side.  In  its  pre- 
cipitous career  it  overflowed  its 
banks,  washed  away  jutting  portions 
and  foamed  on,  a  discolored  torrent 
sweeping  away  all  that  barred  its 
path.  Boulder  after  boulder  was 
washed  from  its  bed  and  went  rolling 
down,    gathering    momentum    as    it 


rolled.  Small  stones  , masses  of  snow 
and  mud  were  dislodged  by  its  im- 
pact and  went  sliding  along  after  it, 
slowly  at  first,  gaining  speed  as  it 
swept  other  obstacles  along,  and  in- 
creasing in  size  and  weight  as  it 
proceeded.  Faster,  faster  it  went, 
sighing  ominously  as  if  fi-om  the 
depths  of  its  being  .  The  portentous 
sigh  increased  to  a  rumble,  to  a  roar, 
to  an  ear  splitting  crashing  and 
banging  as  it  slid  ponderously  along. 
The  noise  Avas  deafening,  it  seemed 
as  if  twelve  thousand  furies  were 
let  loose  and  were  shouting  in  pan- 
demonium. Their  demoniacal  shriek- 
ing and  yelling  rose  above  the  din 
and  sent  shivers  of  terror  down  the 
bravest  man's  back.  The  great  mass 
of  stone,  snow,  mud,  trees,  rushed 
down  the  mountain-side  with  ever 
increasing  velocity  and  made  the 
mountain  shake  and  tremble.  Great 
masses  of  rock  and  mud  were  dis- 
lodged higher  up  the  slope  and 
T'oared  down  the  incline,  following  in 
the  path  of  the  avalanche.  The 
whole  mountain-side  was  sliding. 
Nothing  could  stop  it.  Its  ii'resist- 
able  force  uprooted  the  mighty 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  Crash ! 
Swish!  They  were  gone!  God 
knows  where  !  It  seemed  as  if  Gabri- 
el had  blown  his  trumpet  and  the  day 
of  doom  had  come. 

The  men  working  in  the  tunnel 
heard  the  rumbling;  the  earth  tremb- 
led beneath  their  feet ;  the  walls  be- 
gan to  cave  in  about  them.  The  im- 
print of  horror  was  seen  on  their 
faces  ;  their  lips  were  white  with  ter- 
ror ;  their  eyes  bulged ;  their  knees 
trembled. 

Run  for  your  lives !  Run ! 
R_,.— r " 
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The  mail's  yell  was  stifled  as  the 
roof  caved  in  and' buried  him.  His 
comi-ades  rushed  towards  the  entr- 
ance. Despair  nerved  their  weaken- 
ing legs.  Their  lives  were  at  stake. 
A  flash  of  daylight  blinded  them 
momentarily.  Crash !    A.bysmal  dark- 


ness. Shrieks  of  terror  rent  their 
throats.  They  tore  frantically  at  the 
engulfing  walls.  Shouts  of  despair 
rang  in  the  darkness  and  reverber- 
ated in  the  nai*row  tunnel.  A  tremor 
of  the  earth  and  the  walls  caved  in. 
All  was  dark.    All  was  silent. 
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XN  a  small  town  of  Russia, 
a  half-century  ago,  there 
lived  a  small  poor  Jewish 
family,  consisting  of  the  fa- 
ther, the  mother,  and  their  only  son. 
The  father,  a  tailor  by  vocation, 
found  it  quite  difficult  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood for  his  family,  small  as  it  was. 
However,  his  poverty  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  education  of  his  only 
son,  Joseph.  Therefore,  let  it  not  be 
astonishing  that  at  the  age  of  8  we 
find  the  boy  much  beyond  his  years 
in  studies.  He  could  master  a  page 
of  Talmud  as  well  as  any  boy  of 
twice  his  age.  Often  did  he  spend 
his  evenings  over  the  holy  scriptures 
with  his  father  and  mother  sitting 
nearby  and  listening  admiringly  to 
the  shrill  A^oice  of  their  son,  while  he 
was  commiting  to  heart  the  complex 
lines  of  the  Talmud. 

Russia  at  that  time  was  in  a  cor- 
rupt state  of  affairs.  The  Czar  was 
a  feeble-minded  person  and  took  no 
steps  towai'd  the  improvement  of  his 
country.  Bandits  and  outlaws  were 
niimerous  throughout  the  country, 
as  were  the  kidnappers.  And  these 
continually  preyed  upon  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  rural  as  well  as 
the  urban  population.    The  "kidnap- 


pers" \\{_'ve  people  lured  by  the  Czar 
to  ti-avel  from  city  to  city  and  ab- 
duct the  males  of  seven  or  over.  The 
children  were  then  given  military 
training  until  they  were  old  enough 
to  join  the  army.  Most  of  all  did  the 
Russian  people  fear  these  abductors 
and  their  periodic  visits  to  the  towns 
and  villages. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these 
visits  to  the  town  where  Joseph  lived, 
that  his  parents  were  confronted 
with  the  situation  of  hiding  him 
from  the  abducting  agent.  On  the 
first  evening  of  the  kidnapper's  stay 
in  that  town,  as  Joseph's  parents 
were  seated  by  the  table  alarmedly 
discussing  ways  of  saving  their  son, 
a  knock  was  heard  and  the  door 
burst  open.  In  came  a  tall,  sturdy 
man  who  asked  for  Joseph.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  parents  to  give  up 
their  son,  the  intruder  took  to  fight- 
ing. In  vain  did  the  father  attempt 
to  fight  back.  Fruitless  were  the 
pleas  and  cries  of  the  mother  and 
child.  The  kidnapper  was  stronger 
and  seemed  to  have  a  heart  of  stone 
that  could  not  feel  any  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  mother.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  retaining'  Jo- 
seph, the  father  asked  for  permission 
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to  liive  him  soinethi;i  ■.  He  took  a 
pair  of  "Tephilin"  and  giving  it  to 
his  son,  said,  "  Here  is  a  pair  of 
"Tephilin,"  take  it  and  always  keep 
it  near  you,  and  most  of  all  do  not 
forget  that  yoii  are  a  Jew."  Joseph 
was  then  brusquely  taken  away,  amid 
the  cries  of  his  mother. 

Years  passed  by  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Joseph.  His  father  gray 
and  bent  by  worry,  was  still  labor- 
ing iii  his  small  tailor-shop,  with  ve- 
ry little  success.  The  mother,  al- 
though only  fifty-five  years  old, 
had  not  a  black  hair  in  her 
head,  and  could  not  walk 
withoiit  the  aid  of  a  cane.  Rare- 
ly did  she  smile,  for  how  could  she 
when  her  son,  her  treasure,  was  not 
with  her.  Constantly  was  Joseph's 
picture  before  hei'  eyes.  Oh  !  how 
she  wished  she  could  see  him  but 
once,  then  it  would  be  paradise  to 
lie  down  and  never  rise  again.  Thus 
she  would  sit  and  think. 

One  day  it  was  announced  that  a 
i-eginient  of  soldiers  would  come  to 
that  town,  and  as  was  the  la\v,  the 
inhabitants  would  have  to  quarter 
the  soldiers.  When,  therefore,  the 
Captain,  bi'ought  a  soldier  to  the 
house  of  Joseph 's  father,  he  found 
the  latter  in  bed,  and  his  wife  sick. 
(This  was  the  only  way  .in  which 
the  townspeople  could  be  exempted 
from  keeping  a  soldier).     The  Cap- 


tain excused  himself  by  saying  that 
the  soldier  wanted  a  new  uniform 
made  and  as  he,  Joseph's  father,  was 
a  tailor,  he  brought  him  here,  but 
since  the  father  \vas  sick,  he  would 
have  to  go  elswhere.  The  father  on 
hearing  this  decided  that  he  was  not 
sick  at  all,  and  told  the  captain  that 
he  would  let  the  soldier  stay.  That 
day  being  Friday  nothing  was  done 
in  the  way  of  making  the  uniform. 
That  night  at  the  table  after  the  fa- 
ther had  fiiiished  singing  "Zemiros". 
the  soldier  remarked,  "Tliat  song 
you  .just'  sang  seems  familiar  to  me 
although  I  forgot  wliere  I  have 
heard  it."  He  thei  also  told  them 
that  lie  was  seeking  his  parents  from 
whom  he  was  taken  away  while  still 
a  child.  From  his  knapsack  he  took 
out  a  small  bundle  and  said,  "This 
\^■as  given  to  me  when  I  was  taken 
a\\'ay."  On  opening  the  package 
they  saw  that  it  was  a  pair  of  "Te- 
philin." The  father  reminding  him- 
self of  his  own  son,  asked  the  soldier 
how  and  by  whom  he  ^vas  taken 
away.  The  latter  then  related  the 
whole  story  to  them.  When  he  had 
fini.shed,  the  mother  fainted.  All 
their  attempts  to  revive  her  were  in 
vain,  she  was  dead.  In  the  turmoil 
that  followed  the  father  hurriedly 
explained  to  the  soldier  their  rela- 
tionship, and  top;ether  they  mourn- 
ed the  loss  of  the  wife  and  mother. 
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XT  is  t\vo  thousand  years  that 
the  Jewish  nation  has  known 
no  home.  All  this  time  it  has 
been  in  exile.  As  foreigners,  the 
Jews  were  constantly  pei'secnted.  No 
sooner  had  they  settled  in  a  land  and 
made  their  home  in  it,  than  they 
were  driven  out  by  an  inquisition  or 
by  some  other  method.  As  a  result, 
the  Jews  have  been  spread  over  the 
whole  world.  There  is  hardly  a 
country  which  hasn't  its  share  of 
Jews.  You  can  find  them  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  whether 
it  is  Greenland  or  Iceland,  China  or 
Japan. 

Yet  despite  his  hardships  the  Jew 
did  not  forget  his  old  home,  Pales- 
tine. He  still  hoped  that  he  would 
return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
Every  year  still  found  him  hoping 
for  the  "Leshono  Haboah  Berusho- 
layim."  He  heard  his  children  sing 
the  "Hatikvah"  and  he  felt  a  yearn- 
ing for  Palestine.  He  wanted  to  rest 
his  tired  feet.  He  dreamt  of  a  Pales- 
tine where  he  could  live  peacefully 
and  where  he  wouldn't  be  persecut- 
ed and  burned  at  the  stake. 

Suddenly,  after  many  centuries  of 
exile,  the  hope  of  the  Jew  began  to 
blossom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  move  was  begun 
to  convert  the  Jewish  Dream  into  a 
reality.  And  in  1917  the  Jew  thought 
that  his  hope  was  being  realized,  for 
in  that  year  the  Balfour  Declaration 
was  proclaimed.  The  Jewish  world 
was  happy,  for  it  believed  that  the 
dream  of  2000  years  had  at  length 
come  true.     But  trouble  soon  came 


and  the  Jewish  sky  became  clouded. 
Zionist  organizations  were  formed; 
but  whenever  you  have  more  than 
one  Jewish  organization  with  the 
same  purpose,  trouble  is  sure  to  fol- 
low. Jewish  societies  are  the  bane 
of  Judaism,  for  they  can't  agree. 
And  so  the  Zionist  organizations,  the 
"]\Iiz]'achi, "  the  "Agudath  Israel," 
the  "Poale  Zion,"  and  the  many 
others  disagreed.  The  "Mizrachi" 
wanted  a  Palestine  that  would  be 
governed  according  to  the  Jewish 
law,  the  "Agudath  Israel"  wanted  a 
Palestine  that  would  be  something 
else,  the  "Poale  Zion"  wanted  a  Pa- 
lestine that  Avould  be  still  different, 
and  the  other  organizations  had  their 
own  ideas  for  Palestine.  They 
argued  and  are  still  arguing.  They 
call  conventions  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, bi;t  they  ai-rive  at  nothing. 
And  the  Jew  sighs.  He  still  has  to 
wait  for  his  long  hoped  for  rest.  But 
the  organizations  heed  not,  they  con- 
tinue to  argue. 

Gross  the  bridge  when  \ox\  come  to 
it !  If  all  societies  want  Palestine, 
biit  only  differ  as  to  how  Palestine 
should  be  ruled  after  it  is  build  up. 
why,  build  Palestine  and  then  you 
can  argue?  The  Jew  has  waited  two- 
thousand  years  for  his  home,  will 
you  prolong  the  time  for  his  return 
to  it  ?  Cross  the  bridge  when  you 
come  to  it !  Build  Palestine.  Let 
the  Jew  return  to  his  home.  Let  him 
enjoy  that  sorely  needed  rest :  then, 
there  will  be  suff'icient  time  for  con- 
troversy. 
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Utopia- and  the  day  after 

Scene  I.  sides  I  feel  indisposed.  Ai-e  you  wil- 

Some  day  of  Boys'  Week      l"i8'  to  act  in  my  stead  today? 


Time 
1922. 

Place :     Latin  Class. 

Characters  :  Latin  Listnu-tor  and 
assorted  victims. 

Victim  I:  (reading)  popnlnsque 
prineeps  nades....  populusque...eh 

Victim  II. :  (whispers)  populus- 
i[ue  means  and  the  people. 

Instructor,  (starts  like  a  graceful 
deer  who  scents  stalking  hunters.  He 
raises  his  pen  in  the  air  like  the 
antlers  of  the  aforementioned  deer) 
Well,  what's  that  I  hear...     Well. 

Victim  I :     Yes,  sir,     populusques 

peoples  prineeps....  prin..ceps  eh 

(The  door  opens  and  messenger  from 
the  office  enters) 

Latin  Instructor  (to  Victim  I.) 
You're  wanted  in  the  office.  As  a 
piece  of  friendly  advice,  take  your 
books  with  you.  (wicked  gleam  in 
Latin  Instructor's  eye)  You  may 
have  a  lot  of  time  on  your  hands  He., 
he.... 

(Victim  I.  rises  up,  slams  a  certain 
Roman  politician  and  marches  out. 
Someone  hums,  "Hail  the  Conquer- 
\ng  Hero.") 

Scene  II. 

Time  :     Five  minutes  later. 

Place:    Principal's  p?-ivate  office. 

Characters:  Principal  and  victim 
I.,  later  boy-Principal. 

Principal :  Well'  my  boy,  you 
know  we  have  Boys'  Week  now. 
I  think  it's  a  wholesome  tendency  to 
\)ring  aboixt  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween faculty     and     students.     Be- 


I. :     Sur( 


L 


mean   cer- 


assistant ) 

I  have  t( 

difFej'ent 


Victim 
tainly. 

Principal :  Well,  then,  go  to  it ! 
(.Exit  principal).  Victim  I.  now  sits 
down  in  principal's  swivel  chair 
slowly,  painfully,  until  he  leans 
back  as  far  as  it  goes.  His  usually 
meek  and  gentle  countenance  now 
undergoes  a  transformation  akin  to 
that  of  "Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
A  wicked  feeling  jaenetrates  the 
innermost  recesses  of  his  breast,  until 
\e  feels  himself  capable  of  pi-incipal 
cruelties. 

Boy  Principal  (to  the 
Go  call  a  teacher  down, 
send  a  few  notices  to  th 
classes. 

Assistant:  Yes,  Sir.  (Appears  al- 
most instantaneously  with  Latin  In- 
structor on  threshhold). 

Boy  Principal:  (perceives  the  La- 
tin Instructor  in  doorway,  fearing 
to  approach)  Just  step  over  here, 
please.  Don't  be  afraid.  And  while 
you  are  here,  I  may  as  well  commend 
you  for  yoxir  fine  words  uttered  some 
time  ago.  You  were  right.  I  have 
a  lot  of  spare  time  on  my  hands,  as 
they  say  in  the  student  vernacular. 
But  the  reason  I  called  you  down 
was,  I  want  you  to  take  a  notice 
around  to  the  classes.  You  undei-- 
stand.  don't  you? 

Latin  Instructor:    Yes,  sir. 

Boy  Principal:  All  right.  (Dictates 
to  Assistant)  All  classes  are  to  as- 
semble in  the  auditorium  as  soon  as 
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three  alarm  clocks  ring.  Absolute 
silence  and  decorum  must  reign  on 
the  stairs.  Teachers  are  to  march  down 
in  pairs  and  clasp  hands  until  reach- 
ing seats.  Any  teacher  reported  by 
a  member  of  the  Discipline  Squad 
for  talking  or  loitering  in  the  halls 
will  be  severely  punished. 

(To   the   Instructors)  : 

Here  take  this  to  all  the  classes. 
(Latin  Instructor  departs  with  the 
notice  in  his  hand,  Boy  Principal 
sits  back,  fingers  his  vest  and 
yawns ) 

Scene  III. 

Time :     Same  day. 

Place:  Closely-packed  auditorium. 

Characters:  Student  body.  In  a 
corner  sit  the  teachers  body  patrol- 
led by  the  Discipline  Squad,  lloy 
Principal  rises  to  speak. 

Boy  Principal :  Students  and 
teachers,  I  have  called  you  here  in 
order  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
knotty  problem  which  needed  un- 
tying but  which  noA\%  fortunately,  has 
been  solved.  Most  of  you  will  bear 
me  out  in  ray  assertion  that  the 
teachers  are  present  entirely  too 
great  a  percentage  of  times  each 
term.  This  fatal  malady  is  especial- 
ly prevalent  on  Sundays  where 
school  records  mournfully  point 
out  the  woeful  lack  of  absence  on  the 
part  of  the' faculty.  To  remedy  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs,  I  have 
called  a  formidable  array  of  experts, 
who  by  means  of  the  calculus  and 
the  formula  for  tangents  in  a  triangle 
have  solved  this  acute  problem.  I 
shall  now  outline  the  practical  feat- 
ures of  this  plan  which  goes  into 
effect  today. 

1.     For  each  time  the  teacher  is 


present,  each  student  of  that  class 
will  have  his  mark  raised  two  points. 
No  excuse  will  be  accepted  from  the 
teachers,  except  a  written  note  from 
a  doctor  certifying  that  he  is  under 
medical  treatment  and  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  his  actions. 

2.  Each  teacher  must  be  present 
at  least  29  times  during  the  third. 
This  guarantees  practically  every 
student  a  passing  mark.  Any  student, 
however,  who  succeeds  in  overcom- 
ing these  handicaps  and  fails  in  one 
or  more  prepared  subjects,  will  be  on 
the  Honor  EoU.  One  failure  means 
a  place  in  the  Cum  Laude  list :  two, 
in  the  Magna  Cum  Laude ;  and  three 
or  more  means  a  Sunima  Cum  Laude. 
I  am  also  authorized  to  announce  an 
Alumni  Prize  for  the  greatest  con- 
secutive number  of  times  any  student 
may  be  on  the  Summa  Cum  Laude 
list. 

We  have  done  our  best  for  you, 
boys.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will 
be  an  appreciable  improvement  in 
scholastic  achievement. 
(Soi;nds  of  applause.  Students  re- 
turn to  their   classes). 

SCENE  IV. 

Time  :     The  next  daj'. 

Place :     Latin  Class. 

Characters :     Same  as  Scene  I. 

( In  the  classroom,  all  is  commotion. 
Tjatiu  Instructor  is  out  and  the  ex- 
boy-principal  sits  in  state  surrounded 
by  his  faithful  henchmen.  The  Latin 
Instructor  enters  and  quickly  qviiets 
the  disturbance.  He  looks  at  the 
faces  before  him  and  he  notices  the 
ex-boy-principal,  once  again,  meek 
and  gentle). 

Latin  Instructor :  Ah,  Ah,  so  you 
are  here  again.    We're  glad  to  have 
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you  back.  I'm  snri'.  I  suppose  your 
manifold  duties  yesterday  did  not 
permit  you  to  review  your  Latin,  did 
it? 

Victim  I  (troubled)  :    No,  sir. 

Latin  Istructor  (grimly)  :  Don't 
you  think  that  review  is  absolutely 
essential  to  knowledge? 

Victim  I  (same  as  before)  :  Yes, 
sir. 

Latin  Istructor :  Well,  sir,  will 
you  please  favor  us  with  a  transla- 
tion of  that  noble  passage,  which  was 
cut  short  by  "the  blind  Furies  with 
the  abhorred  shears"  in  the  words 
of  Milton.    Please  start  on  line  13. 

Victim  I  (starts  to  read)  :  popul- 
usque  princeps  nadeo  senates... 

Latin    Instructor:      Enough,    now 


translate.  (With  these  words  the 
Latin  Instructor  moves  down  from 
his  seat  and  sits  down  on  a  desk  in 
front  of  Victim  I,  thus  keeping  him 
under  close  surveillance). 

Victim  I:  populusque...  flash  of 
lightning  strikes  him  and  he  recalls 
the  word)  ...peoples.  Princeps  (Lat- 
in Instructor  sharply  peers  about 
him  to  see  that  Victim  I.  is  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  instruction!) 
prin...  ceps...  (striving  to  recall  mean- 
ings) ...prin...  (at  a  loss,  then  be- 
seechingly to  Latin  Instructor) 
Doesn't  it  mean  a  principal? 

Latin  Instructor.    A  principal,  ho, 
ho!      Your   head's   been   turned   by 
what  happened  yesterday.    Zero  ! 
Curtain  Falls. 


Jewish  Folk -Lore 

8ir)NE  YB,  HOENIG,  '23. 


/TRANCtER  and  more  inter- 
esting than  any  work  of 
fiction,  is  the  study  of  the 
traditions,  customs,  literat- 
ure and  l)eliefs  of  the  various  peoples. 
Years  come  and  years  go,  bones  rot 
and  new  beings  spring  up.  and  yet 
the  folk-lore  remains  prevalent 
among  the  races  of  men.  Changes 
in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  people 
are  gradually  brought  about ;  new 
doctrines  are  taught  and  new  views 
and  po.sitions  are  taken,  but  the  old 
customs  and  traditions  remain  alive 
and  intact.  New  ideas  and  thoughts 
are  iruable  to  overpower  them  and 
long  years  fix  them  but  more  deeply 
in  the  national  consciousness. 

Very   fascinating,   indeed,   is   our 
Jewish  folk-lore.  These  ancient  views 


have  been  handed  down  throiigh  gen- 
ei-ations  from  primitive  times  and 
naturally,  a  sense  of  divine  worship, 
faint  or  strong  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  noticeable  in  them.  Such  customs, 
moreover,  being  as  old  as  the  evening 
star,  find  parallels  in  the  lives  of 
various  other  races  and  countries. 
The  other  nations,  for  instance,  can- 
not claim  that  their  horseshoe  nailed 
to  the  door  is  the  only  reliable  luek- 
bringer.  No!  The  Jewish  Mezuzah 
with  its  scroll  and  Shma,  indeed,  has 
woi'ked  great  wonders!  The  various 
charms  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
moreover,  are  not  sole  protectors 
against  evil!  Their  comrades,  the 
Jewish  amulets,  also,  have  driven 
"Shedim"  and  the  Evil  Eye  from 
the  doors  of  pious  Jews.     Thus,  we 
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SCO  that  the  vai-ious  Jewish  (.•iistoins 
ari'  I'l'lated  to  the  offspring  of  tlie 
other  religions  of  the  world. 

Tlie  most  interesting  of  these  sim- 
ilarities is  the  dispute  over  the  origin 
of  the  blessing,  "Good  Health,"  or 
as  the  Hebrews  say,  "Asusa."  The 
folk-lore  of  many  races  point  to  the 
origin  of  this  custom  in  their  remote 
history  and  all  point  confidently  to 
their  forefathers  and  say,  ' '  He  origin- 
ated this  blessing  for  good  health." 
Yet,  the  Jews  have  prior  claims  to 
the  honoi'  stored  away  in  a  Talmud- 
ie  legend : 

"Our  forefatlier,  Jacob,  seeing 
that  Death  lias  always  been  preceded 
and  announced  by  that  fatal  sneeze, 
pi'ayed  to  the  Almighty  for  Sickness 
before  Death.  He  did  not  wish  that 
man  should  die  without  being 
warned  thereof,  for  thus  would  his 
will  be  neglected.  The  Supi'eme 
Being  granted  him  this  wish  and 
henceforth  it  was  proclaimed  that 
sneezing  would  not  be  a  sign  of 
Death  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
Life  and  Good  Health." 

Here,  \\e  see  that  Jewish  customs 
havt'  unintentionally  taken  pi'O- 
minent  places  in  numei'ous  I'eligious 
circles. 

The  Jewish  folk-lore,  however,  has 
not  been  confined  to  religious  limits. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  passed  into 
social  life.  Here,  the  signification 
and  import  become  again  doubtful. 
The  meanings  and  causes  of  the 
various  observances  are  again 
open  to  question  and  only  the 
common  usages  remain  known  to  us. 
Among  such  customs  are  the  burn- 
ing of  nail-parings,  the  covering  of 
tlu'  ur.rror  after  Death  and  the  ex- 


claiming of  "Mausele,  ^Mausele  etc." 
to  an  aching  tooth.  These  practices, 
then,  though  of  Jewish  origin,  have 
to  a  certain  extent,  permeated  mod- 
ern social  life. 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  with  sim- 
ilarities in  customs  among  the  Jewish 
people  and  its  neighbors.  There  are. 
in  addition,  fashions  which  are  in 
practice  in  one  Jewish  town  but 
which  are  completely  ignored  in  an- 
other. For  instance,  the  "Shaitel" 
01'  wig,  is  regarded  in  Austria  as 
absolutely  essential  to  Jewish  pious 
life.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  how. 
evei',  refuse  to  recognize  this  fashion. 
To  take  anothei-  instance,  the  English 
Jew  will  not  sit  down  to  table  whei'C 
tlu>  pei'sons  number  thirteen,  for  ho 
fears  ill-luck.  The  Russian  Jew,  on 
tlie  conti'ary,  only  seeks  si\ch  tables 
with  thii-teen  as  it  is  the  numerical 
value  of  the  last  word  of  Shma, — 
nn«  and  it  is,  thei'efoi'c,  the  symbol 
of  good  luck.  In  short,  the  customs 
of  the  Jews  are  so  vaiied  that  many 
contrasts  ai-e  found  occasionally  in 
their  own  ranks. 

The  strictly  .Icwisli  customs  and 
l)eliefs,  lio\\H'\er,  play  a  vci'y  impoi't- 
ant  part  in  this  folk-lore.  These  rites 
■dvc  observed  by  all  Hebrews,  con- 
fined only  to  Hel)raic  limits  and 
pi'acticcd  by  none  othei'  than  the 
Hebrew.  No  similarity  to  them  can 
be  found  in  other  i-eligions,  since 
tliey  issue  directly  from  the  Jewish 
faith.  The  Christian  or  Mohammed- 
an will  not  know  that  the  ring- 
sliaped  cakes  of  the  New  Year  de- 
signate and  denote  a  round  and  com- 
plete life,  nor  will  he  instantly  re- 
cognize the  Je\\ish  favorite  dishes, — 
Kugel,    Gefillte    Fish,    Kreplich    and 
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Hoiiion  Tashoii.  The  Tredel,  Kre^ei' 
and  Shofer  will  amaze  liim  for  in 
his  community  these  usages  ai-e  en- 
tirely unheard  of. 

Foremost  among  these  strietly 
Je-H'ish  eiTstoms  are  those  with  a 
slight  touch  of  worship — the  Afik- 
omen,  Habdalah,  Elijah's  Chair  and 
the  Evil  Eye.  These  claim  their 
origin  to  be  from  the  Bible,  but  Time 
has  proved  that  they  are  the  off- 
springs of  folk  beliefs.  The  Afikomen, 
for  example,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  in  the  phrase, — "They  hast- 
en (the  eating  of)  the  Matzoh  in 
order  to  keep  the  children  awake." 
(Pes.  109a).  This  passage  has  been 
misunderstood  in  translation  to  read, 
"They  snatch  away  the  Matzoh  etc. " 
and  consequently  the  practice  of  al- 
loM'ing  the  children  to  "steal"  the 
Afikomen  and  of  then  redeeming  it 
•with  iDresents  has  grown  up.  Since 
the  Matzoh  is  one  and  is  served  only 
on.  the  first  days  of  Passover,  a  witty 
recipe  for  long  life  has  sprung  up, — 
"To  eat  much  Afikomen  is  to  live 
long."  This  piece  of  Matzoh'  more- 
over, is  supposed  to  guard  against 
the  Evil  Eye  and  it  is,  therefore, 
placed  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
house  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
burglai's  and  prowlers  away. 

The  Habdalah  and  Elijah's  Chair, 
likewise,  trace  their  origin  l)ack  to 
our  folk-lore.  In  the  former,  a  fire 
is  used  over  which  a  blessing  is  made 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  customary 
to  open  and  close  the  hands  and  gaze 
at  the  finger  nails.  This  custom  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  there  should 
be  a  distinction  between  the  Sabbath 
and  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  since 
fire  is  a  symbol  of  work,  it  is  used 


to  welcome  the  week-days.  The 
opening  and  closing  of  the  hands, 
moreover,  symbolizes  Prosperity  and 
Life  (i.  e.  the  blood)  for  the  coming 
week.  Elijah's  Chair,  furthermore, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of 
an  amiilet  to  help  a  child  recuper- 
ate from  circumcision  and  we  JeAvs 
have  since  not  forgotten  the  tradi- 
tions and  teachings  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Evil  Eye  is,  indeed,  the  most 
interesting  belief  of  Jewish  folk-lore. 
The  Jews  have  always  feared  it  and 
means  were  always  taken  to  avoid 
this  burning  jealousy  through  the 
eye.  Jacob's  sons,  upon  the  request 
of  their  father,  entered  Egypt  thru 
different  gates  for  fear  of  the  Evil 
Eye.  A  garment  is  not  displayed  to 
visitors  for  the  same  reason.  This  be- 
lief has  a  basis  in  reason  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Jewish  folk- 
lore. The  mother,  for  instance,  hides 
her  child's  beauty  for  fear  of  her 
neighbor's  jealousy  and  enmity.  The 
Rabbis,  likewise,  have  taught  that 
the  middle  of  the  street  be  frequent- 
ed in  times  of  good  health,  for  then 
the  Angel  of  Death  is  hiding  in  the 
side  streets.  In  times  of  the  plague, 
however,  the  human  being  should 
walk  in  the  side  of  the  street  as  the 
Angel  of  Death  walks  then  openly 
in  the  middle  of  the  thoroughfares 
(B.  K.  60b).  In  a  word,  the  various 
Jewish  customs  are  based  either 
upon  reason  or  religious  ceremonies. 

Proverbs  and  various  numbers, 
also,  have  influenced  Jewish  home 
life  and  beliefs.  The  wise  Solomon 
and  the  Rabbis  have  taught  their 
brethren  only  through  maxims  and 
proverbs   and   thus   have   improved 
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Je^^'ish  morals  and  eondnct.    Amoiio- 
such  proverbs  are : 

"He  that  spareth  his  rod.  hateth 
his  son,  bnt  he  that  loveth  him. 
chastiseth  him  betimes."  (Mishle  13. 
24).' 

"Whoso  keepeth  his  month  and 
his  tongue  Iveepeth  his  soul  from 
trouble."  (Mishle  21,  23). 

"Descend  a  step  to  choose  a  ■wife, 
ascend  a  step  to  choo.se  a  friend." 

The  number  "forty"  is,  in  add- 
ition, recognized  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant numbers  of  the  Bible  A\'hich 
have  played  prominent  parts  in  the 
Jew's  life.  The  Hebrew  puts  all  his 
faith  into  this  number,  for  there  were 
forty  days  of  the  Deluge  :  forty  days 
were  spent  by  the  spies  in  Canaan : 
Moses  was  without  food  oi-  drink  on 
the  moiTutain  for  forty  days ;  Isaac 
and  Moses  married  at  the  age  of 
forty;  the  Jews  were  in  the  desert 
for  forty  years :  and  forty  labors  are 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  He  who 
transgresses  these  laws  of  Israel  re 
ceives  forty  stripes.  Thus,  ihrougii 
seemingly  minute  matters  of  folk- 
lore, Jewi.sh  life  has  been  influenced. 

In  conclusion,  the  Jewish  customs 
and    beliefs    are    so    embodied    with 


and  characteristic  of  the  Jew  that 
centuries  have  been  unable  to  tear 
them  away  from  them. 

The  cu.stoms  which  grew  up  among 
the  people  in  various  places  and  in 
different  foi-ms  are  of  great  and 
binding  importance.  They  nmst  be 
adhered  to  and  not  disregarded.  In- 
deed, they  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  laws  as  the  Talmud  says  : 

"When  thou  comest  to  a  town, 
follow  its  customs,  for  when  Moses 
went  up  to  Heaven  he  refrained 
from  food  or  drink  and  when  the 
angels  came  down  to  \-isit  Abraham 
they  partook  of  his  meal,  each  one 
submitting  to  the  customs  of  the 
place."  (P..  M.  86b). 

Likewise,  the  Eabbis  have  made 
the  customs  of  nearly  equal  weight 
\\ith  the  Bible,  so  that  when  the 
((ucstion.  "Why  men  of  the  present 
day  who  ai-e  acquainted  with  the 
calendar  ,must  observe  the  second 
day  of  the  holidays"  is  put  before 
us  .the  reply  is  always,  "Be  careful 
with  the  customs  of  your  ancestors. 
Tliey  have  obsei-ved  them  and  you 
should  do  as  well."  (Bezah,  -tb). 
Custom  negati\'cs  law.  especially  in 
practice. 
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Uphold  Traditional  Judaism 
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XT  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
when  one  is  deprived  of  a 
thing,  his  desire  to  get  that 
thing  becomes  greater.  The  Je\\'ish 
people  are  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Crusaders, 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  em- 
ployed every  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent the  Jews  from  keeping  their 
faith.  Even  when  they  were  given  the 
alternative  of  accepting  Christianity 
or  giving  lip  their  very  lives,  they  all 
shouted,  "Let  us  have  death."  All 
earthly  prol^lems  \vere  taken  away 
from  them,  and  in  dungeons  they 
prayed  to  God,  studied  His  Torah,  so 
that  they  might  be  fully  prepared 
for  the  post-mortem  life. 

At  the  present  time,  when  I'ciigi- 
ous  liberty  is  gaining  ground  daily, 
and  when  every  opportunity  is  offer- 
ed the  Jew  to  praeitce  his  faith,  he 
regards  the  latter  as  a  yoke  of  servit- 
ude rather  than  one  which  fills  the 
home  and  festal  seasons  with  higher 
joy.  He  toils  with  might  and  main 
to  get  a  comfortable  and  luxurious 
home,  but  provides  nothing  for  his 
future  abode.  After  having  accomp- 
lished his  purpose  and  satisfied  his 
longings,  he  becomes  conceited,  does 
away  with  those  precepts  which  ap- 
pear illogical  and  foolish  to  him,  be- 
gins   to    doubt   the    sanctity    of   the 


Torah,   and  finally  becomes  a  rene- 
gade to  the  Mosaic  Code. 

Thoi^sands  of  instances  can  be 
brought  to  prove  that  man  stumbles 
into  serious  blunders  when  he  casts 
aside  the  religious,  heavenly  laws, 
and  replaces  them  by  the  product  of 
his  own  blind,  short-sighted  think- 
ing. The  Spartans  killed  their  young 
offspring  if  it  showed  any  symptom* 
of  disease  or  any  other  physical  de- 
feat. The  Teutonic  judges  of  the 
Medieval  times  decided  on  the  fate 
of  a  person  by  making  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  hold  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  the  one  whose  wounds  were 
healed  last  was  declared  guilty.  And 
even  to-day  so  many  people  are 
killed  on  circumstantial  evidence  and 
are  later  found  to  be  guiltless  of  the 
crime  of  which  they  were  convicted. 
All  this  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  human  mind  has  not 
yet  developed  sufficiently  to  be  able 
always  to  diff'erentiate  between  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  It,  there- 
fore, follows  inevitably  that  we  have 
neither  the  right  nor  authority,  re- 
gardless of  our  wealth  or  position  in 
society,  not  to  abide  by  those  com- 
mandments the  reasons  of  which  we 
fail  to  understand ;  for,  it  is  not  due 
to  the  unsoundness  of  our  Torah,  but 
to  our  oww  lack  of  understanding. 
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fARLV  nioi-n.  The  clay  scaruo- 
ly  liejiaii  to  peek  from  i\iider 
its  cover  of  darkness,  and  as 
yet    a   few    glittering-   stars 
twinkled   merrily   throiigh   the    cool 
air.    The  myriads  of  stars  had  faded 
with  the  approach  of  day  into  small, 
bright,    pinheads    of    light,    finally 
vanishing     completely.     The     crisp, 
morning  air  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
sight,  and  the  decrepit  but  stately 
trees  s\\-ishing-  softly,  were  the  only 
agitators  of  the  tranqnil  scene.     A 
running     brook     made     a     pleasant 
sound  as  it  Avound  its  sinuous  way 
through  the  thick  mazes  of  the  wood, 
ending  with  a  low  miirmur  as  it  dis- 
appeared around  a  bend  in  its  course. 
Several  trees  intertwined  their  limbs 
with  those  of  others  on  the  oppo.site 
bank,  drooping  over  the  brook  and 
easting    an    ominous    shadow    over 
that    portion    of    it.    intercepting    a 
winding   silver   thread,    as   it    were, 
and  snapping  it  in  two.    The  ragged 
crests  of  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
left  were  outlined  in  the  pale,  safron 
light.     Dark  they  seemed  and  mon- 
strous   in    magnitude,    raising    their 
shaggy   heads   in   defiance    into    the 
very  heart  of  the  sky. 

And  now  the  eastern  sky  gently 
deepened  to  a  light  pink  flush,  her- 
alding the  rising  of  the  mighty  ball 
of  fire,  the  sun.  It  arose  in  all  of 
its  majestic  glory,  its  refulgent 
beams  flooding  the  earth  in  an  in- 
undating glow.  A  new  day  was 
born. 


A  youth  sat  idly  throwing  pure, 
white  pebbles  in  the  stream.  Little 
ripples  marked  the  various  places 
where  the  pebbles  had  fallen,  wide- 
ning and  spreading  out  from  bank  to 
bank.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown 
listlessly,  sometimes  impatiently,  re- 
flecting as  a  crystal  ball  the  stream 
of  thought  of  their  thrower;  and  if 
one  had  peered  at  his  countenance  he 
^\•ould  have  seen  a  thin  line  of  per- 
plexity, puckering  between  his  eye- 
brows which  temporarily  marred  his 
sweet  expression.  Soulful,  brown  eyes 
he  had,  a  straight  and  firm  moiith,  a 
clean-cut  profile,  and  a  creamy  skin 
witli  a  red  glow  on  it.  Now  lie  was 
talking  to  himself  in  ([Uerulous  l)ut 
.silvery  tones : 

"It  is  said  that  the  acid  test  of 
time  decides  whether  any  law,  any 
literature,  any  verse  or  song  can  live. 
Time  eliminates  the  unpractical,  the 
undesirable,  and  leaves  for  immort- 
ality the  choicest  of  the  chosen  for 
mankind  to  delight  and  revel  in.  To 
delight?  To  revel?  Can  studies  be 
a  delight  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
that's  so.  The  ancients  have  left  us 
the  sayings  of  the  leaders  of  the 
world  in  thought,  handed  down  and 
transcribed  through  the  centuries. 
Yet  they  failed  in  one  respect.  They 
failed  to  make  their  discourses  suf- 
fieiently  interesting." 

The  green  woods  seemed  to  over- 
^\helm  him  like  an  inundation.  He 
felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful.  His  imagination  and  fancy 
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began  to  di'ift ;   but  lightly  he  shook 
himself  of  revei-ies  and  resumed : 

"Yet  in  that  they  failed.  They  did 
not  peveeive  that  through  this  very 
cause,  pupils  would  execrate  learning 
and  abhor  wisdom.  Here  I  am.  lone- 
ly in  this  Avide  world,  weary  of 
ditty,  a  tired  student  but  still  striv- 
ing to  overcome  the  arch-enemy  Ig- 
norance. l)Ut  to  what  end?  Onward 
trodding  the  Endless  Road,  ever 
acquiring,  e^'er  forgetting.  But  to 
what  end? 

Fifteen  years  am  I  to-day  with  no 
one  to  guide  me  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  mysterious  Torah.  My.sterious 
Torah?    Of  this  do  I  complain." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  erect.  Witli 
a  gracious  appeal,  he  extended  his 
hands  to  the  rising  sun. 

"Lord  of  my  fathers,"  he  cried 
fervently,  "who  commandeth  the 
sun  to  shine  and  the  moon  in  he 
place  to  give  light !  Lead  my  steps 
this  day,  that  I  may  understand  Thy 
doings  and  learn  Thy  ways.  Illumin- 
ate Thy  Torah  before  my  eyes  with 
the  light  of  Thy  glory  that  I  may 
see  and  perceive.  Let  me  find  it. 
so  Thou  can'st  teach  me  to  love  it 
with  all  my  soul  and  all  my  might." 

"Indeed?"  queried  a  musical  voice 
behind  him. 

The  youth  swung  around  quickly. 
An  old  man  of  noble  mien  and  long, 
snowy  beard  stood  confronting  him. 
He  wore  peculiar  clothes — if  clothes 
they  might  be  called.  A  long,  white 
tunic  with  a  broad,  silver  girdle 
clothed  him.  A  silk  turban  encircled 
his  head.  All  this  Avas  noticed  by  the 
youth  and  immediately  after,  a  sense 
of  shame  rose  Avithin  him  at  being 
caught   at  prayer;    a  feeling  which 


is  akin  to  guilty.  But  he  quickly  re- 
covered himself. 

"Yes,  indeed,  with  all  my  soul 
and  all  my  might !  But  who  ai't 
thou,  old  man,  who  interrup'st  me 
and  what  is  thy  name?" 

He  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was 
speaking  an  ancient  tongue  which 
he  and  the  old  man  understood  per- 
fectly. 

"A  philosopher  of  the  woods  am 
I."  answered  the  old  man,  "and  Re- 
venus  is  my  name.  Many  yeai's  have 
I  d-welt  here,  with  the  trees  as  coun- 
selors and  guides.  Simple  is  their 
philosophy  of  Life  and  simple  to 
learn.  But,  first,  can'st  thou  afford 
me  the  pleasure  of  knowing  thy 
name  ? ' ' 

"Assuredly,"  answered  the  youth, 
"Phila  is  my  name  and  studies  are 
my  pursuits.  In  religion,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  noble  house  of  Israel" 
he  added  proudly.  "But  what 
would'st  thou  of  me?" 

' '  Indeed,  assisting  a  person  in  dis- 
tress needs  no  introduction,"  ans- 
wered Revenus  coiirteously.  "I 
lieard  the  faint  splashing  of  the 
water  and  the  sound  of  thy  voice  in 
the  stillness  of  the  forest.  Quite 
naturally,  I  became  interested.  But 
nevertheless,  though  I  have  only 
heard  part  of  thy  complaints,  I  can 
fill  the  gap  by  my  own  imagination. 
Can'st  thou  tell  me  why  thou  art 
discontented?" 

"Not  readily,  'tis  true,"  answered 
Phila.  "But  for  some  time  I  have 
felt  vaguely  discontented  as  if  little 
waves  were  pulsating  through  my 
body.  In  vain  have  I  tried  to  stop 
them:  but  onward  they  rush  and 
of  late  they  have  so  indelibly  pressed 
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upon  my  being',  that  1  feel  faint. 
Learning  the  Law  as  my  i-eligion  de- 
mands is — shall  I  call  it  drudgery? 
The  beauties  of  uati^re  which  refine 
the  coarser  fibres  of  man  are  denied 
me.  Hath  not  music  or  art  anything 
to  play  in  man's  life?  Arts — men's 
souls  delight  in.  But  doth  a  man's 
soul  delight  in  studies?  If  so,  do 
those  studies  last  through  the  ages? 
If  there  are  delights  in  studies,  wilt 
thou  shoAv  them  to  me?" 

A  silence  ensued.  The  old  man's 
brow  puckered  and  slowly  he  ans- 
wered : 

"I  can  show  you,  fair  youth,  where 
Art  and  Music  are  cast  aside  by 
artists  and  musicians  themselves. 
There  are  circumstances  where  the 
strongest  heart  quails  and  the  might- 
iest arm  is  faint,  whither  Satan's 
heart  of  stone  crumbles  at  the  sight 
and  angels  bury  their  ears  in  their 
hands  from  the  heart-rending 
screams;  where  Art  and  Music  are 
cast  aside  like  eggs  that  are  added 
for  the  sake  of  clutching  Life's  slend- 
er thread  and  holding  it.  Come,  Phila. 
and  I  shall  show  yoii." 

Phila  followed  wonderingiy.  The 
eyes  of  the  old  philosopher  seemed 
to  be  burning  pools  of  raging  fire. 
Under  his  magnetic  eyes,  Phila  had 
no  choice  but  to  go ;  and  go  he  did. 
Revenus  did  not  ti'avel  far.  Before 
a  cave  of  Stygian-like  darkness 
which  caused  a  cold  chill  to  clutch 
Phila 's  heart,  Revenus  paused,  and 
beckoned  to  Phila  hesitantly.  Phila 
answered. 

"Be  not  afraid,  Phila."  said  Reve- 
nus kindly,  "but  come." 

Phila  followed.  Deep  down  a  rock- 
hewn  stairway  thev  went.    Suddenlv 


a  lai-ge  room  i-ose  befoi-e  them,  illum- 
ined by  a  flickering  candle.  The  room 
was  bare,  save  for  a  wooden,  rickety 
table,  iTpon  which  there  was  a  crys- 
tal ball.  Phila  wondiM-ed  what  it 
\vas  used  for.  He  watched  the 
movements  of  Revenus  enviously. 
The  latter  carefully  extinguished  the 
light  and  the  room  was  shrouded  in 
darkness.  The  chief  factor  in  the 
room,  now,  was  the  shimmering 
silver  ball  on  the  table.  Revenus 
l)egan  to  speak,  but  his  voice  Avas 
hollow  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
trance : 

"Much  have  the  children  of  Israel 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  their  temple. 
In  exile,  its  picture  has  been  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes  and  its  reha- 
bilatation  was  their  constant  hope. 
Yet  their  leadei-s  wei'e  consoled  with 
the  fact,  that  in  the  spiritual  world 
they  would  confer  and  in  that  field 
they  would  be  the  rulers  of  the  eartTi. 
The  study  of  the  Law  was  pursued 
most  vigorously  to  attain  that  end: 
and  so  the  rabbis  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task  of  educating  the  people. 
They  fulfilled  their  task  nobly  and 
well :  and  the  Toi-ah  became  the 
spiritiml  sustenance  of  the  Jewish 
])eople. 

Centui'ies  pa.ssi'd  and  the  Israelites 
adhered  sti'ongly  to  the  religion  of 
their  foi-efathers.  Minor  persecutions 
characterized  the  events  down  to  the 
eventful  years  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella's  reign.  Then  came  the 
supreme  test.  Thou  shalt  see  whether 
it  stood  the  I'esult  or  not.    Look!" 

The  silver  ball  began  to  spin  rapid- 
ly. Phila  gazed  at  it  fascinated.  A 
pictui'e  appeared  suddenly  and  in  it 
Phila  rt'cognized  two  Catholic  priests 
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and  a  Jew.  On  a  bed  oF  long  needles 
llie  tild  Jew  lay  struggiing.  Brands 
of  fire  wei-e  put  to  the  balls  of  his 
feet.  I'hila  eould  tell  that  screams 
rent  the  air  by  the  agony  on  his 
])earded  face.  The  bare  bi-east 
heaved  rapidly  and  his  breath  be- 
came shorter  and  shorter.  Bright 
blood  began  to  gush  in  scai'let  spurts 
from  his  wounds.  Suddenly  the  body 
relaxed  and  beeame  limp  and  life- 
less... 

Another  picture  quickly  flashed. 
A  smouldering  village  in  ashes,  a 
cavali'y  of  T'ed  horsemen  riding  by, 
the  shrieks  of  women,  the  screams 
of  babes  and  the  piles  of  dead  and 
wounded  showed  again  Fate's 
merciless  hand... 

Still  another  scene.  A  boy  fleeing 
with  a  Seifer  Torah  in  his  arms... 
A  Cossack  pursuing  with  a  fiendish 
gi'in...  A  steely  bayonet...  a  quick 
thrust...    and  it  was  done... 

Phila  could  stand  it  no  longei-.  He 


flung  himself  at  the  old  philosopher's 
feet  sobbing  brokenly.  Wet  tears 
dimmed  his  eyes  and  fell  down  his 
fair  cheeks.  Hot  and  salty  he  tasted 
the  tears  on  his  lips.  In  vain  he  tried 
to  stifle  the  sobs  that  shook  his 
frame.  It  seemed  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  But,  gently,  the  old 
philosopher  took  the  fevered  brow 
in  his  hands  and  spoke : 

"Nay,  my  son,  do  not  cry.  For 
at  thee,  the  elders  of  Israel  are  cast- 
ing their  eyes  to  see  whether  you 
will  carry  aloft  the  torch  of  Life 
for  generations  yet  unborn.  Go  and 
disseminate  thy  knowledge  to  those 
who  have  wandered  from  the 
straight  path  that  they  may  see  and 
understand.  The  Torah  has  been 
the  guiding  light  of  Israel  for 
centuries  past  and  that  is  why  it 
still  exists  and  ever  will  exist." 

Just  then  the  sun  came  into  view 
of  the  cave  and  illumined  the  whole 
interior. 
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'  RE  the  jade-eyed,  feline 
;reatures  had  ceased  their 
horrible  protests  to  the  hard 
greyish  heavens  the  myr- 
iad streets  of  the  Ghetto  were  alive. 
Dirty  elonds  of  factory  smoke  en- 
shrouded the  labyrinth  of  streets  in 
gloom,  while  far  in  the  distance  the 
metallic  sun  rose  like  a  jack  in  the 
box  from  among  numerous  ash  cans. 
And  over  all  smoke — and  dust — and 
pandemonium. — 

"Vaiber,  vaiber,  feesh,  cheap,  vai- 
ber,  cheap,  vaiber,  feesh." 

Corpulent  women,  fair  women, 
wizened  women  stroll  along,  critical- 
ly surveying  the  broken,  ill-smelling 
carts  with  the  shrewed  eyes  of  con- 
noisseurs and  with  a  manner  strik- 
ingly akin  to  that  of  the  more  sum- 
ptuously clad  Fifth  Avenue  promen- 
aders.  Women  are  alike  every- 
where. Here  a  push-cart  has  beep 
overthrown  and  the  fishmonger  is 
wallowing  among  the  gasping  fish  in 
the  pool.  He  had  been  a  bit  too 
poetical.  He  had  only  likened  in  a 
fit  of  passionate  eloquence  the  eyes 
of  a  dead  fish  to  those  of  a  prospect- 
ive customer.  Noise — noise.  Sudden- 
ly a  vi;;'orous  voice  rises  trans'ieud- 
ing  the  others  ti  sutli  -i  degree  that 
it  verily  seems  to  come  from  tiie 
entire  babbling,  garrolous  multitude 
— a  voice  still  redolent  with  youth 
and  accompanying  melody — • 
"East  Side,  Vest  Side 
All  avec  from  down  town." 
Yoshel    skipped    gaily    along,    his 


tobacco-stained  moustache  dancing 
joyously  with  the  extremities  of  his 
careering  beard.  The  silk  hat  that 
he  had  cajoled  from  Benkel,  the 
junk-pedler,  sat  pertly  askew  on  his 
head  and  seemed  about  to  fall  from 
its  dangerous  perch*  at  every  moment, 
but  always  changed  its  senseless 
mind. 

Yoshel  sings — and  why  not?  To- 
day is  Friday !  Collection  Day !  But 
why  tell  more  of  the  famous  charact- 
er. Yoshel  the  schnorrer  of  the  East 
Side?  One  need  only  look  at  the 
blazing  bandanna  so  affectionately 
embracing  his  neck  and  at  that  long- 
majestic  beard  on  his  leonine  feat- 
ures to  know  that  here  is  no  common 
schnorrer ;  that  here  is  a  member  of 
the  schnoi-rer's  nobility — a  veritable 
prince.  But  even  a  prince  has  dreams 
and  to-day  Yoshel  had  his  share  of 
Utopian  chimeras,  of  sweet  cakes, 
dainty  dishes,  luscious  puddings  and 
other  fargrant  dreams  that  invariab- 
ly preceded  his  weekly  round.  They 
swam  in  his  brain  until  the  very 
music  wliich  filled  his  head  had  to 
seek  escape  and  flow  through  his 
open  lips  in  a  steady,  pleasant  stream 
of  song.  The  reflection  of  lustrous 
coins  was  already  in  his  flashing  eyes 
and  his  beard  danced  still  more  joy- 
ously with  the  thought  of  soon 
plunging  itself  in  ineffable  ecstasy 
into  a  plate  of  warm,  light-greenish 
soup  with  thick  streaks  of  fat  shining 
and  glistening  with  the  rays  of  the 
lamp  that  shattered  themeslves  over 
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the  fat  "iohulcs  aiu,^.  clung  to  the 
hairs  of  his  beard  till  his  \\'hole  face 
was  gieaniing  and  warm.  And  so 
with  a  melody  on  his  lips  Yoshel  taps 
on  a  door. 

"Yon  know — ow,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  to 
day  ees  Friday — erev  Shabosh." 

Mrs.  Jacobs  regarded  him  in  a 
strangely  ominons  manner. 

"Vot,  you  ganef,  you  com  again 
veil  I  only  just  gafe  it  to  anoder, 
avoe !" 

Staggered,  stupefied,  Yoshel  fell 
back.  What  did  this  mean?  Anothei- 
schnorrer?  He,  the  official  sehnorrer 
for  five  years  to  have  competition 
now  ?  ^Vas  another  to  enter  his  dom- 
ains, violate  all  treaties,  all  sacred 
documents,  all  unwritten  laws  of  the 
Schnorrer 's  Exalted  Kingdom?  No, 
no,  it  could  not  be !  It  was  only  an 
excuse.  She  did  not  have  any  money 
no\\!  Yes,  that  was  it.  Hopefully 
but  a  trifle  less  confidently,  Yoshel 
tapped  on  another  door.  The  next 
riioment  a  figure  was  flying  down  the 
street,  fingers  convulsively  work- 
ing at  a  white  pasty  substance 
covering  his  face  and  beard — a  sub- 
stance strangely  similar  to  dough. 
Too  true!  Too  true!  Yoshel 's  beard 
fell  and  ceased  its  dancing.  0  dreams, 
how  you  bring  us  happiness,  yet  take 
it  away  leaving  us  more  desolate 
with  their  fading  than  before !  0, 
evanescent  plate  of  soup !  The  mous- 
tache fell,  the  tails  of  his  frock-coat 
drooped  dejectedly  and  in  ready 
.sympathy  the  insensate  "stove-pipe" 
drooped  consolingly  over  his  head 
and  fell  on  his  acquiline,  drooping 
nose  with  a  sqeaking  strangled  sound 
of  woe.  Disconsolately  Yoshel  trudg- 
ed home. 


^Vise  Yoshel  had  saved  a  neat  little 
sum  of  money.  "For  a  'snowing 
day,"  he  complacently  thought.  It 
was  evidentl — too  evident — that  the 
"snowing"  day  had  arrived  and 
Yoshel  prepared  to  utilize  his  com- 
forter. 

*  *  * 

Tap!   Tap!   Tap! 

Mr.  Yankel  Bonkowich  awoke  with 
a  start  from  his  pleasant  somnolence. 
Immersed  in  a  heap  of  thrilling  melo- 
dramas, cheap  cigar  stumps  and 
spotum  he  had  been  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  success  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Yoshel's  teri'itory.  But 
now  Yankel  was  all  action.  With 
alacrity  born  of  long  practice  he 
threw  all  the  vile  ti-ash  into  a  near- 
by hidden  basket.  Then  he  flung  his 
head  into  his  outsti-etched  arms  and 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  An  onlooker 
would  have  thought  he  was  a  starv- 
ing, heart-broken  creature,  had  he 
not  been  quickly  undeceived  by  the 
i-epulsive  mound  of  obesity  and  the 
splitting  vest  beneath  the  table.  Yan- 
kel placed  an  onion  coaxingiy  near 
his  retreating  nose,  and  the  rising 
wails  and  the  sobbing  voice  in  which 
he  cried  out  "cum  in"  would  have 
melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

The  door  swung  back  drearily 
upon  its  creaking  hinges,  reluctant 
to  admit  one  into  such  a  room. 
F)-amed  in  the  doorway  was  a  majes- 
tic figure, — a  figure  majestic  enough 
to  compel  any  one's  admiration,  even 
the  snivelling  Yankel's.  Tall  and 
thin,  he  stood,  with  ascetic  features, 
covered  by  a  long  jet-black  beard 
and  drooping  moustache,  and  over  all 
a  sympathetic  audacious  "stove- 
pipe"   hat.      The    waist-coat    would 
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have  revealed  several  egg  stains 
upon  closer  scrutiny ;  the  Prince  Al- 
bert, a  rather  glistening  exterior; 
but  the  brass-headed  cane  and  the 
aristocratic  air  completely  humbled 
lowly  Yankel. 

Yoshel,  for  he  was  the  visitor, 
looked  contemptuously  at  the  rapid- 
ly widening,  glistening  pool  of  tears 
about  Yankel's  feet.  P^vidently  this 
creature  was  of  the  scum  of  the 
schnorrers — a  schnorrer  who  debased 
himself  to  the  most  degrading  meth- 
ods, a  schnorrer  who  disgraced  the 
noble,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  pro- 
fession. Yoshel's  eloquent  eyes 
smouldered  with  rage  at  this  drooler ; 
but  he  was  not  a  prince  \vithout 
reason.  Remembering  his  assumed 
part.  Yoshel  looked  everywhere  but 
at  Yankel,  taking  his  salty  bath  and 
haughtily  said : 

"I  would  like  to  see  Mister  Yankel 
Bonkowieh." 

"Dots  me,"  from  Yankel  in  a 
i-ather  apologetic  to]ie.  "If  you  wani" 
any  work  done — I  don't  tink — " 

Oh.  no.  no,"  hastened  Yoshel, 
"I'm  a  lawyer.  You  see'  Mister  l^on- 
kowich,  dere's  a  certain  lady  who 
has  the  honor  of  carrying  your  name, 
(a  slight  shivei-)  in  oder  vords  a 
Misses  Bonkowieh  who  ees  about  to 
die.  in  oder  vords,  who  since  she 
ees  dying  stops  to  leeve  and  so  can- 
not possibly  use  cle  money  on  dis 
earth  -^dch  can  only  be  used  by  dose 
who  live  and  since  she  is  dying — " 
Poor  Yoshel  would  have  floundered 
on  indefinitely  had  not  Yankel  in- 
terrupted him  with  a  woop  of  joy. 

' '  A  Misses  Bonkowieh  ?  I  get  you ! 
She  tinks  I'm  related  to  her!  And 
she's  got  de  money.  Oi,  just  like 
a  novel !    I'm  de  bootiful  heroine  and 


I  get  de  money."  Yankel  was  danc- 
ing, tears  still  dripping  from  his 
clothes — a  ludicrous,  an  ugly  sight, 
his  whole  body  wiggling  disgustingly 
with  every  twirl.  "Quick,  de  adress. 
().  God.  don't  let'er  die  till  I  come. 
Den  let   'er — •" 

Yoshel  was  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
gu.st.  Squeezing  the  address  into 
Yankel's  eager  hand  he  quickly 
turned  away. 

' '  Tra-la-la-tra-la-la.  Money-money, 
tra-la!"  Yankel  Bonkowieh,  seizing 
his  hat  and  coat,  danced  oiit  of  the 
room  and  in  his  eagerness  fell,  head 
over  heels,  down  the  staircase. 

Yoshel  regarded  sadly  Yankel's 
pi-ecipitating  figure. 

"And  dis  is  my  rival !  Dot  I  should 
have  been  lowered  like  dot !  Why 
did  I  not  call  a  convention  of  the 
schnorrers  who  would  have  revenged 
me?  P>ut.  no.  I  will  revenge  myself. 
Now.  dot  he  vent  to  Bo.ston,  I  can 
go  on  vit  my  plan.     Yen  he  conies 

back Dot  —  I  —  I  should 

have  been  lowered  like  dot."  A  mel- 
ancholy smile  flitted  over  his  pale 
Protean  features  as  he  approached 
the  dii'ty  window.  "Ijut  I  will  pay 
him  !    Oi.  will  I  pay  him  ! ' ' 

Day  was  reluctantly  breathing 
its  last  and  as  Yoshel  looked  pensive- 
ly through  the  dirty  pane,  the  tur- 
quoise-blue of  the  heavens  changed 
to  the  brilliant  hue  of  many  opals. 
Over  the  peculiar  play  of  delicate 
opalescent  colors  sailed  almost  trans- 
parent tufts  of  clouds  in  frail  boats 
of  silver.  And  stretching  their 
scrawny  necks — daring  even  to  look 
at  Nature's  majestic  painting  were 
the  ugly,  teeming  tenements,  hiding 
the  beautiful  sight  from  Yoshel's 
longing  eyes. 
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There  he  stood — a  schuorrer ;  but 
what  a  noble  schnorrer!  And  as  the 
night  overcame  the  day  and  merci- 
fully hid  the  loathsome  interior  of 
the  deserted  chamber,  Yoshel  re- 
mained leaning  against  the  casement, 
his  long  beard  pointed  towards  the 
kindly  sky  in  dumb  supplication. 
Memories  flooded  his  mind.  Of  other 
days, — of  better  days,  until  his  burst- 
ing heart  could  only  relieve  itself  of 
its  pent  up  feeling  by  hot  scalding 
tears,  tears  of  agony,  tears  of  blood 
that  seemed  to  lighten  his  heart, 
cleanse  his  soul,  and  drive  away  the 
utter  weariness  of  life.  There  he 
stood  oblivious  to  all  about  him,  for 
a  time,  in  close,  heavenly  communion 
with  the  sublime  spirit  of  his  spot- 
less youth. 

But  it  was  only  temporary.  With 
the  first  point  tremulous  glimmer  of 
dawn  his  eyes  became  eager.  The 
sparkling  sun  seemed  to  strike  re- 
sponsive chords  in  him  and  to  illu- 
mine his  whole  being  until  his  face 
became  again  the  happy,  eager,  kind, 
carefree  face  of  the  true  Yoshel, 
prince  of  schnorrers. 

Yoshel  made  his  way  to  Cloldman's 
Limousine  Agency.  "If  you  rejoice 
hire  our  taxicabs.  If  not  our  limou 
sines." 

The  fiery  moon  cast  a  sombre  glow 
over  the  tvirbiilent  sceno  A  poignant 
odor  reached  one's  dilated,  trembling 
nostrils.  The  eager  eye  feasted  upon 
ruby-colored  flowers,  while  from  afar 
could  be  heard  a  dim,  rolling  rumble 
that  rose  into  a  great,  multi-toned 
vibration  oi  sound.  Over  the  un- 
dulating earth,  covered  with  a  grey- 
like substance,  a  continual  wave  of 


small  si^ecks  , many-colored  ,vibrat-, 
ing,  pulsating  eddied  back  and  forth, 
striking  with  foam  into  a  broad  high- 
way, where  blazing  lights  that  rival- 
led the  glow  of  the  moon  struck 
and  held,  the  fascinated  eye.  And 
over  all  a  smell — a  poignant  smell. 
But  the  smell  was  of  fish.  The  ruby- 
colored  flowers  were  only  cheap  imi- 
tations on  the  tawdry  hats  o  fgirls. 
The  earth's  fruitfulness  was  only 
seen  on  broken,  decrepit  structures 
of  wood  on  wheels  called  eai'ts,  while 
over  all  hung  a  cloud  of  smoke  the 
last  breath  of  the  gasping,  splutter- 
ing myriad  factories.  It  wa  sonly 
Thursday  night — fish  night  on  the 
East  Side. 

But  no  one  stopped  to  gaze  upon 
the  surrounding  beauty.  More  en- 
trancing scenes  held  the  eye.  At 
Yankel  Bonkowich's  home  were 
stationed  six  limousines  (Goldman's 
Limousine  Agency)  and  six  liveried 
chauffeurs  (Goldman's  Limou.sine 
Agency),  were  haughtily  calling. 
"Mr.  Bonkowich,  Mr.  Bonkowich, 
your  limousines  are  here." 

The  multitude  strained  its  neck 
and  began  to  murmur.  Sixddenly 
Yoshel  made  his  way  through  the 
dense  crowd  to  the  head  chauffeur. 
That  worthy  personage  closed  one 
eye  in  a  long  drawn  portentous  wink 
which  was  followed  clumsily  by 
Yoshel  by  a  wrinkling  of  the  nose,  a 
shaking  of  the  chin  ,a  wriggling  of 
the  ears  and  a  happy  bobbing  up 
and  down  by  the  ever  present  insens- 
ate, silk  hat. 

"Excuse  me,"  shouted  Yoshel, 
"are  you  looking  for  Mr.  Bonko- 
wich?" 

The  six  chauffeurs  (Goldman's 
Limousine  Agency)  took  out  mega- 
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phoiU'S  from  their  respective  limou- 
sines and  levelling  them  at  the  crowd 
yelled  in  quite  iin-ehauff'eur-like 
fashion. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  are  his  chauffeiirs 
and  came  here  thinking  our  master 
was  here." 

Yoshel  took  one  of  their  mega- 
phones. 

"But  Mister  Bonkowich  is  not  here 
now.  He  is  in  Boston,  Moshe,  Moshe 
Chitzes.  at  his  summer  cottage." 

Then  a  buzzing  began.  Ominous 
whispers  flew  back  and  forth. 

"And  he  had  the  chuspeh  to  ask 
us  fo]'  pennies — to  take  from  us  our 
sweat." 

"Six  limousines!" 

"Oi,  vill  I  hef  to  buy  a  new  roller- 
pin  after  I  see  him ! ' ' 

"Say,  I'll  be  down  at  your  house 
ven  you  see  him,  ve'll  both  buy  new 
rolling  pins." 

"Six  limousines  of  his  own.  To 
fool  us  so ! " 

After  all  Yoshel  was  takeh  goot." 

The  head  chauffeur  (Goldman's 
Limousine  Agency)  bellowed,  "Since 
our  master  Mr.  Bonkowich  is  not 
here  now,  we  will  travel  to  his  resid- 
ence on  Riverside  Drive  and  if  he 
is  not  there  we  will  immediately 
travel  to  his  summer  residence  at 
Newport."  There  was  a  curious 
sound  after  that,  and  the  chaiiffeur 
turned  aside,  gasping  almost  strang- 
led and  red  in  the  face. 

Slowly  the  limousines  made  their 
way  throirgh  the  crowd,  Yoshel 
perched  on  the  running  board  of  the 
first.  After  the  limousine  started, 
pennies  were  thrown  to  the  crowd. 

Yoshel  nudged  the  leading  chauff- 
erxr.    ' '  Quick,  quick,  Joe ! ' ' 


Joe  stopped  his  machine,  the 
others  following  his  example.  Assum- 
ming  an  aristocratic  manner  he 
shouted.  "The  2  rear  limousines  will 
at  once  travel  to  Boston  to  take  our 
ma.ster  back  if  he  is  residing  there  at 
present  with  his  other  wife." 

The  crowd  did  not  l)uzz  this  time. 
Only  silence.     But  what  a  silence! 

As  the  limousines  rid  themselves 
of  the  mob,  Joe  slackened  his  speed. 
"I  gue.ss,  I'll  vait  here  till  close  two 
machines  dot  I  sent  to  Boston  vill 
come.  Dey're  going  aroun'  de  cor- 
ner." 

What  an  influence  environment 
exerts !  In  less  than  three  minutes 
Joe  had  changed  from  the  overbear- 
ing, aristocratic  chauffeur  supposed- 
ly at  the  head  of  Mr.  Bonkowich 's 
livery  to  the  common  driver  of  Gold- 
man's Limousine  Agency.  Yet,  what 
induced  this  change?  Only  en%dron- 
ment  which  people  so  greatly  under- 
rate. 

"Say.  Joe,"  said  Yoshel  admiring- 
ly," you  did  dot  fine."  Several  bills 
passed  between  them. 

"Not  better  than  you,  Yoshel.  You 
ought  to  be  an  actor.  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 
Dot  was  some  good  idea  getting  rid 
of  him  and  throwing  off  dis  stunt. 
Ha !  Ha !  Ha !  And  ven  he  comes 
back — ' ' 

Yoshel  smiled  a  cherubic  smile  and 
jumped  oft".  In  the  cool,  dark  air  a 
vigorous  voice  rose,  a  voice  still  re- 
dolent of  youth  and  accompanying 
melody — 

"Dere's  a  copper  lining 

In  de  dark  clouds  shining, 

Turn  de  pocket's  lining  inside  out 

Till  de  coppers  come  home." 
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Read  Carefully 

by 

A.    H.    ROSENFELD 

Nine  o'clock — the   mail  is   here. 

Many  students  gather  near. 

All  are  an.xious  for  some  news. 

To  keep  away  the  threatning  "blues". 

One  little  student  reads  his  mail, 
His  face  then  turns  a  ghastly  pale. 
Both  his  eyes  begin  to  fill. 
His  little  heart  is  almost  still. 

Again  he  reads  his  lengthy  letter 

A nd  now  he  reads  it  so  much  better 

Noiv  he  sees  his  sad  mistake 

That  caused  him  so   much   needles  ache. 

The  single  word  that  meant  so  much. 
Should  never  have  been  read  as  such 
And  so  it  was  a  little  error 
That  filled  the  boy  zvith  so  much  terror. 
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JOSEPH  FEEUrAN.   "I'S 


'M^^.^HE  train  on  Avhieh  Morris 
■  ^^j  Perlman  was  coming  to  the 
^L^^^  Yeshiva  was  drawn  into  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 
Morris  immediately  jumped  from  the 
ear  and  stood  looking  about  him 
wondering  at  the  scene  of  bustle 
and  commotion.  At  last !  He  \\  as 
finally  in  New  York !  It  now  i-e- 
mained  for  him  to  make  his  M'ay  to 
the  haven  of  his  hopes  and  dreams, 
the  Yeshiva.  Thei-c  was  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  sorrow  in  his  breast;  joy 
at  his  finally  arriving  at  his  hoped-for 
destination,  and  sorrow  at  the  events 
which  led  to  his  coming.  Morris  had 
not  yet  finished  saying  "Kaddi.sh" 
for  his  dear  father,  the  late  respect- 
ed Rabbi  Solomon  Perlman  of  India- 
napolis. He  remembered  vividly  how 
his  father  had  been  brought  into  the 
house  unconscious  after  having  been 
mortally  injured  by  a  speeding  auto- 
mobile. He  was  expected  to  die  with- 
out regaining  consciousness.  The 
candles  were  already  being  lighted 
when  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes 
and  called  for  little  Morris.  In  a 
hoarse  whisper  he  said,  "Ah,  Morris, 
my  child !  You  are  about  to  become 
au  orphan.  I  am  dying.  But  there 
is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you  before 
I  die.  All  nay  life  have  I  cherished 
the  desire  that  you,  my  only  son, 
should  take  my  place  here  and  be- 
come a  leader  in  Israel.  It  is  true, 
my  son,  that  you  are  only  twelve, 
but  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Yeshiva 
upon  your  being  graduated  from  the 


public  scliool  and  there  do  I  expect 
you  to  apply  yourself  assiduously 
to  your  Hebrew  .studies.  What  you 
know  now,  of  Hebrew  and  Talmud, 
is  nothing  compared  to  what  you 
have  yet  to  learn.  And  may  the 
Lord  that  watches  over  widows  and 
oi-phans  protect  you.  for  your  are 
about  to  become...'  A  ti'emor  shook 
his  frame  and  little  Morris  had  be- 
come.— an  orphan.  Ah !  What  a 
blo^v  that  had  l)een  to  him... 

He  then  revicM'ed  his  interview 
with  his  mother  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure.  "My  son,"  she  had  then 
said,  "were  it  not  that  I  want  to 
fulfill  your  father's  dying  wish,  I 
nevei-  would  l)e  sending  you  so  far 
away  fi-om  home.  You  have  uo 
father,  now.  yoa  will  l)e  far  away 
from  your  mother  too.  May  the 
Lord  lie  both  father  and  mother  to 
you.  Study,  my  son,  study  and 
know  all  the  Hebrew  laws,  traditions 
and  writings;  so  that  your  father's 
last  wish  may  be  realized,  that  you 
may  become  a  rabbi.  Then  will  I 
be  happy  in  seeing  you,  with  my  own 
eyes,  occupying  the  position  of  your 
father,  "olov  hasholom."  He.  also, 
will  rejoice  in  heaven  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  occupancy  of  his 
position  by  his  son.  But,  my  son, 
do  not  even  for  one  instant  forget 
the  purpose  for  which  yovi  are  about 
to  leave  for  New  York.  I  will  not 
be  there  to  watch  over  you,  to  guide 
your  steps  in  the  right  path,  to 
minister  to  you  in  time  of  sickness, 
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to  eomt'oi't  you  in  time  of  depression. 
You,  witli  God's  help,  will  have  to 
take  eare  of  youi'self  as  well  as  you 
can.  Go  then,  my  sou,  and  return  as 
we  would  have  you  i-cturn. "  With 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  smile  on  her 
face  did  she  bid  him  good-bye. 

So  musing,  he  finally  arrived  at 
the  Yeshiva.  He  entered  the  spacious 
office  and,  upon  making  known  his 
name  and  address,  was  ushered  into 
an  inner  office.  There,  at  a  table, 
sat  an  old  man  with  a' white,  flowing, 
beard,  studying  the  Talmud.  It  must 
have  been  a  knotty  problem  that  he 
was  trying  to  solve,  for  his  bi'ows 
were  knitted  together  and  he  had  a 
very  perplexed  look  on  his  otherwise 
cheerful  coimtenance.  This  look, 
coupled  with  his  manifestly  impress- 
ive personality,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  the  principal  of 
the  only  Yeshiva  in  America;  a 
Yeshiva  that  could  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  Slobodka 
and  Volozhin,  made  little  Morris  feel 
as  if  he  were  standing  in  the  presence 
of  a  superman,  one  of  the  "Maloch- 
im"  of  whom  his  mother  told  him 
very  many  stories.  He  waited  for 
about  ten  minutes  until  the  rabbi 
st»ttled  to  his  satisfaction  the  quest- 
ion that  had  been  bothering  him, 
hardly  even  daring  to  breathe  lest 
he  disturb  this  great  man.  The  Rabbi 
then  closed  his  "Gemorah"  and 
looked  up  at  Morris.  "Well,  my 
child,"  said  he,  rising  and  patting 
Moi'ris  upon  the  back,  "what  do  you 
wish?" 

"Please,  sir,"  answered  Morris 
falteringly,  "please,  sir,  my  name  is 
Morris  Perlman..." 

"Ah,  yes!"  the  rabbi  answered, 
' '  from  Indianapolis  1 ' ' 


Moi'ris  nodded,  for  he  was  too  a^vc- 
stricken  to  find  his  voice. 

"It  is  all  right,  my  child.  I  know 
your  whole  story.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Rabbi  Hirsch- 
field,  your  father's  siiccessor, "  he 
said,  indicating  a  letter  on  his  desk, 
"now,  I  will  just  ask  you  several 
questions  to  determine  into  what 
class  I  shall  place  you." 

He  asked  Morris  a  few  questions 
and  the  replies  must  have  been  very 
satisfactoi'y,  for  he  nodded  his  head 
in  a  pleased  manner  quite  a  few 
times.  Morris  was  given  a  "Gemo- 
rah" and  placed  in  one  of  the  classes. 
Within  a  short  time  Morris  became 
the  brightest  boy  in  the  Yeshiva,  so 
zealously  did  he  apply  himself  to  his 
studies.  Words  of  praise  for  him 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  Even  in  his 
secular  studies  ,which  were  to  him 
of  minor  import,  did  he  receive  the 
highest  honors.  And  so  it  continued 
for  three  years. 

But  it  seemed  that  Fate  had  an 
entirely  different  role  for  him  to 
play.  It  had  been  cheated  long 
enough.  It  would  not  be  cheated 
any  longer.  And  fate  had  its  oppor- 
tunity when  Morris,  now  sixteen,  met 
John  Kayne  (his  name  was  original- 
ly Joseph  Kanowitz) ,  a  boy  of  about 
eighteen,  one  of  the  worst  characters 
on  the  East  Side.  He  was  a  pleasant 
talker  and  a  fine  fellow,  at  least  so 
he  seemed  to  Morris,  for  how  was  he 
to  know  that  this  "fine  fellow"  had 
served  time  for  stealing  and  that  he 
was  looking  for  a  partner,  his  former 
partner  having  been  arrested  the  pre- 
vious week.  Upon  seeing  Morris, 
John  decided  that  he  could  make  a 
fine  assistant  of  him,  but  that  it 
would  take  time  and  labor.     At  any 
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rate,  he  decided  to  try  it.  He  began 
his  work  by  inviting  Morris  to  the 
theatres,  to  restaurants,  and  even  to 
cabarets.  He  taught  him  to  smoke, 
to  dress  flashily,  and  also  to  talk 
according  to  the  latest  fashions  in 
the  realm  of  gangsters.  At  first  Mor- 
ris would  object  to  going  to  the  re- 
staurants and  cabarets,  for  their  food 
was  not  "kosher."  He  was  laiighed 
at  by  John  and  told  not  to  be  "ma- 
ma's angel  child"  but  to  do  as  all  fel- 
lows were  doing.  Morris  finally  yield- 
ed. One  thing  led  to  another  and  in- 
side of  one  month  we  find  an  entirely 
new  person  instead  of  Morris  Perl- 
man.  He  was  now ' '  MortimerPerlan ; ' ' 
his  "Gemorah"  now  lay,  untouched 
and  dust-laden,  on  the  top  shelf  of 
his  closet:  his  fond  letters  to  his 
mother  were  now  replaced  by  letters 
asking  for  more  and  more  money. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  John  felt 
that  his  time  and  labor  had  not  been 
spent  in  vain.  He  had  arranged  for 
an  orgy  of  extravagance  for  the  first 
two  days  of  the  week.  This  left  them 
both  with  about  fifty  cents  for  the 
balance  of  the  week.  That  night 
John  broached  the  subject  which  had 
been  on  his  mind  ever  since  he  met 
Mori'is,  or  as  now,  Mortimer.  At 
first,  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  but 
John  was  a  good  talker  and,  after 
two  hours  of  arguing,  finally  turned 
Mortimer  to  his  point  of  view,  and 
he  promised  to  try  it  on  the  follow- 
ing night.  Morris  coi^ld  not  sleep 
that  night ;  his  conscience  would  not 
let  him. 

"What!  You,  the  son  of  a  rabbi, 
steal?"  asked  his  conscience. 

' '  But  I  have  no  money, ' '  answered 
Morris. 


"1'.\it  arc  you  going  to  steal,  you, 
the  son  of  a  rabbi?"  again  asked 
his  conscience. 

"For  goodness  sake,  stop  it!" 
cried  he,  "I  have  no  money  and  can 
get  none  except  by, — well,  I  won't 
mention  the  word,  but  that's  all  there 
is  to  it."    And  so  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  as  he  was  dress- 
ing, a  boy  rapped  at  his  door  and 
handed  him  a  telegram.  As  he 
read  the  telegram,  his  face  became 
as  pale  as  death,  his  hands  shook  as 
with  the  ague,  his  senses  became 
numb,  and  with  one  cry,  he  fainted. 
This  is  what  he  read :  Come  home 
.  quickly.  Mother  dangerously  ill. 
Little  hope.  Am  wiring  money. 
Doctor . 

After  half  an  hour  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  about  him  as  if  he 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  He 
caught  sight  of  the  telegram  and 
realized  that  it  Avas  all  real,  not  a 
horrible  dream.  All  thoughts  of 
John  and  his  scheme  were  forgotten. 
His  mother  occupied  all  his  thoughts. 
Would  he  be  home  in  time?  Would 
he  lose  his  mother,  too  ?  Would  the 
Lord  be  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  him 
of  his  mother-?  Yes,  he  deserved 
everything,  but  his  mother, — why 
should  she  die  because  of  his  sins? 
Oh,  Lord,  I  have  sinned,  sinned  very 
much.  Take  me  away  from  this 
world  but  leave  my  poor  innocent 
mother.  These  were  his  thoughts  as 
he  flew  westward  on  the  Indianapolis 
express. 

«** 

On  a  cot  in  a  corner  of  a  dingy 
room  lay  a  woman  moaning  with 
pain.  A  doctor  was  standing  besides 
her,  a  serious  look  on  his  face.     Li- 
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termittently,  the  -woman  Avould  cry 
in  her  delirium,  "My  Morris!  My 
Morris !  Come  here,  Morris,  my  child. 
Hold  my  hand !  Please,  please,  Morris, 
come  over  here  and  kiss  me.  Morris, 
kiss  yonr  mother."  The  doctor  woidd 
bend  down  and  kiss  her  lightly  on 
her  forehead.  Her  face  would  then 
light  up  with  pleasure  and  her  moan- 
ing would  cease  for  a  while. 

"I  hope  that  rascal  of  hers  comes 
from  "New  York,"  muttered  the  doc- 
tor to  himself,  his  brows  darkening 
with  anger.  "I  saw  his  latest  letters 
to  his  mother.  There  was  nothing 
in  them  except  reproach  of  her  be- 
cause she  did  not  send  him  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted.  No  wonder  she 
became  sick..."  A  sound  of  running 
feet  was  heard  in  the  hall  and  a. 
white-faced  boy  entered  the  room. 
As  he  saw  his  mother  lying  so  still 
on  the  couch,  he  was  about  to  cry- 
out  in  despair,  but  a  ■warning  look 
from  the  doctor  silenced  him.  He 
went  quietly  over  to  his  mother, 
took  her  -wasted,  thin'  hands  in  his 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  tears 
streaming  down  his  pale  face.  His 
mother,  it  seemed  as  if  she  actually 
knew  that  he  had  come  at  last, 
smiled  happily  and  whispered,  "Oh, 
Morris,  Oh,  Morris!"  again  and 
again.  She  fell  asleep  after  a  while, 
a  thing  she  had  not  done  since  she 
fell  sick.  The  doctor  decided  that 
this  was  an  opportune  moment  for 
a  good  lecture  to  this  rascal.  He 
accordingly  called  him  into  another 
room  and  began. 

"Listen,  young  man,"  said  he,  "I 
am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  your 
mother's  sickness.  Your  mother,  it 
seems,  had  a  difficult  task  in  making 


l)oth  ends  meet.  She  would  send  you 
about  three-quarters  of  the  money 
she  received  as  a  pension  from  your 
late  father 's  ' '  Shul. ' '  She  would  man- 
age Avith  a  little  skimping  to  support 
herself  on  the  rest  of  the  money. 
So  things  went  along  until  you 
began  asking  for  more  money. 
As  you  know,  she  sent  you  the  money 
immediately.  Then  you  asked  for 
more  money  and  for  still  more 
money.  She  did  not,  even  once, 
think  of  not  sending  it  to  you.  Her 
pension  was  inadeqiiate  for  your  de- 
mands, so  she  took  in  washing, 
scrubbed  floors,  and  washed  wind- 
ows, for  the  members  of  the  richer 
class.  She  would  never  eat  more  than 
two  meals  a  day,  she  would  sometimes 
eat  only  one  and  sometimes  none  at 
all.  All  the  money  was  sent  to  you. 
And  the  meals, — I  give  my  dog  bet- 
ter food  than  she  ate.  Do  you  wonder 
that  she  fell  sick  because  of  over- 
work and  undernourishment?  And 
even  while  she  was  sick,  her  "dear" 
son  sends  her  letters,  not  asking  why 
she  did  not  write,  but  reproaching 
her  for  not  sending  him  more  money, 
to  squander.  And  his  mother  moans, 
not  because  of  her  terrible  pains 
(Lord  knows  she  had  enough),  but 
for  her  son,  the  cause  of  all  her 
trouble  and  sickness.  Upon  my  word ! 
— you  don't  deserve  to  have  a  mother 
like  that." 

Words  cannot  describe  his  feelings 
as  he  listened  to  the  doctor  and 
found  out  that  he  was  the  cause  of 
his  mother's  illness,  that  he  would 
practically  be  her  murderer,  should 
she,  God  forbid,  die.  He  burst  into 
a  horrible  paroxysm  of  sobbing.  He 
flew  the  room  and  went  up  to  the 
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bedroom  where  he  used  to  sleep.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed  and  gave 
vent  to  such  sobbing  that  it  seemed 
as  if  his  heart  would  biirst.  He 
finally  fell  asleep. 

Suddenly  his  father  appeared  be- 
fore him,  a  sorrowful  look  on  his 
benign  countenance.  "Ah.  my  son," 
he  said  reproachfully,  "when  you 
departed  for  the  Yeshiva,  you  went 
with  a  desire  and  willingness  to 
learn.  What  has  stopped  you?  What 
has  obstructed  your  path?  Is  this 
the  way  you  comply  with  my  wishes? 
Do  you  expect  to  become  a  rabbi  by 
loafing  on  the  streets  and  leaving 
your  "Gemorah"  on  the  shelf?  No, 
my  son,  no !  You  can  only  gain 
knowledge  by  study  and  more  study; 
not  by  idling.  Oh,  my  son,  don 't  dis- 
appoint me.  Comply  with  my  last 
wish,  the  wish  of  your  dear  father, 
the  father  whom  you  loved  and  res- 
pected." With  this  request  he  dis- 
appeai'cd. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  already 
evening.  He  walked  down  the  steps 
and  silently  entered  his  mother's 
room.  She  was  still  sleeping  peace- 
fully. He  bent  down  and  softly 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  left. 
The  doctor  came  again  during  the 
evening  and,  having  lost  his  harsh- 
ness upon  observing  how  distressed 
Morris  was,  told  him  that  although 
his  mother  was  still  dangerously  ill, 
she  had  approached  the  ci'isis  when 
he  had  come  into  the  room  for  the 
first  time  and  had  kissed  her,  and 
that  it  was  his  kiss  that  had  turned 
the  tide  in  her  favor.  Though  de- 
lirious, she  had  somehow  felt  that 
her  child,  the  child  for  whom  she 
had  never  ceased  moaning,  had  final- 


ly arrived,  and  she  became  calmed. 
This  calm  had  saved  her  life.  He 
also  told  Morris  that  she  would  im- 
prove little  by  little  until  she  would 
be  cured,  but  that  it  would  take 
months  befoi'e  she  would  regain  her 
wasted  strength. 

It  happened  just  as  the  doctor  had 
predicted.  His  mother  improved 
slowly  but  steadily.  Morris  appoint- 
ed himself  nurse  to  his  mother.  He 
would  anticipate  all  her  wants  and 
would  sit  for  hours  holding  her 
hands  in  his,  and  gently  patting 
them.  Even  the  doctor,  although 
pi-ejudiced  against  him  at  first'  had 
finally  conceded  that  he  was  of  in- 
valuable aid  to  his  mother. 

Two  months  passed.  His  mother 
was  already  well  and  his  thoughts 
tui'ued  back  to  the  Yeshiva.  This 
time,  he  determined  not  to  be  led 
astray,  for  he  knew  the  consequenc- 
es. He  also  never  forgot  that  re- 
pi'oachful  look  on  his  father's  face 
MJien  he  appeared  before  him 
and  reproached  him  for  not  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  his  studies. 
This,  he  decided  would  also  be 
attended  to.  As  for  money,  he  re- 
fused to  take  even  one  cent  from 
his  mother.  He  argued  that  he  could 
.support  himself  in  New  York  by 
honest  labor,  especially  since  he 
would  be  graduated  from  High 
School  in  a  year.  But  his  mother 
insisted,  and  he  finally  allowed  her 
to  send  him  a  small  sum  every  week. 

He  returned  to  the  Yeshiva,  a 
different  boy.  He  applied  himself 
more  than  ever  to  his  studies,  both 
Hebrew  and  secular.  At  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  was  graduated  from  Higl 
School,  first  in  a  class  of  16!-. 
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111  Indianapolis,  his  mother  read 
and  re-read  a  letter  from  Morris,  a 
puzzled  look  on  her  face.  She  really 
could  not  understand  why  he  asked 
her  to  come  to  New  York,  and  to 
make  sure  that  she  would  come,  even 
sent  her  a  railroad  ticket.  Was  he 
ill?  No.  that  was  impossible,  for 
his  letter  explicitly  stated  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  him, 
but  that  she  would  do  him  the  great- 
est favor  in  the  world  if  she  acceded 
to  his  request.     She  decided  to  go. 

She  was  met  at  the  station  by  a 
young  man,  not  Morris.  "Mrs.  Perl- 
man?"  he  asked.  She  nodded,  and 
he  forestalled  any  questions  on  hei' 
pai't  by  saying,  "It's  all  right,  Mrs. 
Perlman,  Morris  is  well,  but  could 
not  come.  He  has  arranged  a  won- 
derful .surprise  for  you.  Just  come 
with  me  and  do  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions." She  preceded  him  into  a  cab 
and  they  were  deposited  in  front  of 
a  large  building,  brightly  illuminat- 
ed.   Thev  entered  a  large  auditorium 


which  was  packed  to  its  capacity, 
and  were  ushered  to  two  resei'ved 
seats.  At  first  she  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  meant.  She  heard  great 
rabbis  speaking,  addressing  the  new 
ralibis,  and  telling  them  to  uphold 
the  Jewish  laws  and  traditions,  not 
as  well  as  the  old  rabbis,  but  better 
than  they,  and  so  on. 

Suddenly  she  saw  an  old  man  with 
a  white,  flowing,  beard  ascend  the 
platform  and  say,  "Friends,  I  will 
now  bestow  the  degree  of  rabbi  on 
our  graduates.  First  I  will  call  upon 
the  student  who  has  always  led  his 
class  in  study  and  diligence.  Rabbi 
Morris  Perlman,  step  up  to  the  plat- 
foi-m  and  receive  my  benediction 
upon  your  successfully  earning  your 
degree." 

Joy  still  had  another  surprise  in 
store  for  her.  After  the  exercises, 
Morris  went  over  to  her  and  handed 
her  a  telegram.    It  read  as  follows: 

"Congratulations.  Will  feel  great- 
ly honored  if  you  will  accept  your 
father's  position  in  Indianapolis." 
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fieijD  day  games 

Cloudless  azure  sky  again  demonstrated 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Yeshivah  boys  on 
Lag  B  'omar.  The  two  baseball  garner 
scheduled  for  the  day  came  off  with ,  the 
highest  success,  amid  the  enthusiastic- 
cheering  and  facetious  remarks  of  a  large 
number  of  spectators.  With  excellent  play- 
ing and  wonderful  cooperation,  the  High 
School  team  proceeded  to  scalp  first  the 
S.  0.  y.  team  and  then  the  Faculty.  Never 
before  did  the  school  team  show  better 
form,  particularly  on  the  defensive.  The 
fact  that  the  High  School  opponents  scored 
so  little,  indicates  that  athletics  in  the 
Talmudieal  Academy  has  advanced  to  such 
a  stage  where  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
machine-like  precision  prevails  over  the 
team. 

THE    S.    O.   Y.    GAME. 

The  pitching  of  Feldman  in  the  first 
game  was  superb.  With  perfect  control 
and  strategic  changes  of  pace  he  had  the 
S.  O.  Y.  sluggers  well  in  hand,  allowing 
but  a  few  measly  hits.     The  hitting  of  the 


school  team  against  Tarshish,  the  S.  O.  Y. 
twirler  was  heavy  and  timely.  Glickman 
caught  for  the  S!  0.  Y.  and 'Bublick  for 
the  T.  A.    The  final  score  was  11 — .3. 

THE  FACULTY  GAME. 

The  fine  playing  of  the  school  team'  con- 
tinued in  the  Faculty  game.  Contrary  to 
expectations  and  precedent,  the  teachers 
failed  at  an}^  time  to  put  a  scare  into  the 
T.  A.  fans,  except  in  the  first  inning,  when 
the}'  scored  two  runs  after  two  out. 

Berman,  who  took  the  mound  for  the 
varsity  team  against  the  faculty,  astound- 
ed the  spectators  by  striking  out  16  men 
and  allowing  but  5  hits  for  4  runs,  3  of 
which,  were  due  to  inaccurate  throws  by 
Bublick  to  Silverman.  Mr.  Shipley  who 
started  the  game  for  his  colleagues  gave 
evidence  of  pitching  ability,  but  the 
studes  evidently  failed  to  notice  it,  pound- 
ing out  eleven  runs  in  three  innings.  Mr. 
Bernstein  did  not  run  true  to  form,  failing 
to  pole  out  any  of  his  well-known  drives. 
He  played  a  tine  game  on  first,  however, 
as  did  "the  rest  of  the  infield. 
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Inter -Class  Games 


THE  4B— 3A  GAME. 


fi 


''OR  the  first  time  in  tlie  liis- 
tory  of  baseball  in  the  Tal- 
mudieal  Academy,  has  any 
team  been  able  to  hold 
down  an  opponent  to  a  shutout  as 
did  the  4B  team  to  the  3A  team  in  a 
snappy  game  at  Park  Circle. 

With  Berman  the  veteran  twirler 
on  the  mound  for  the  seniors  and 
Haber  pitching  for  the  3A's,  the  game 
promised  to  be  of  rare  interest.  The 
excellent  pitching-  of  Berman  coupl- 
ed with  the  perfect  support  of  the 
team  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  jun- 
iors down  to  one  hit,  by  Haber.  who 
was  left  on  base.  For  the  seniors,  a 
long  triple  by  Eskolsky,  four  walks, 
and  a  single  by  Rudinsky,  resulted 
in  five  runs  and  kept  them  in  first 
place.  The  fielding  of  both  teams 
was  steady  and  spectacular.  It  was 
a  pitchers  duel,  in  the  main,  with  the 
seniors  superior  stickwork  disturb- 
ing the  l)alance. 

The  4B — 2A  Championship  Game 

The  spectators  and  fans  were  dis- 
appointed at  the  scarcity  of  excite- 
ment and  thrills,  in  the  4B — 2A 
game.  Contrary  to  the  expectation 
that  a  very  close  race  would  be 
fought  out,  the  4B  aggregation 
swamped  the  2A  team  by  a  score  of 
n — 3  and  checked  their  la.st  inning 


to  boot.  For  three  innings  the  sophs 
led  the  way,  then  Eskolsky  started 
the  fireworks  with  a  triple  to  right 
and  the  entire  2A  team  seemed  to 
bloA\-  up. 

Berman  pitched  a  no  hit  game,  but 
the  small  size  of  some  of  the  oppos- 
ing batters,  troubled  him  and  he 
walked  nine  men.  Peldman  allowed 
eight  hits  and  received  poor  support 
from  his  team.  At  all  events  the  4B 
team  showed  that  they  ai-e  worthy  of 
being  champions. 

The  4B— 2B  Punchball  Game. 

The  punchl)all  game  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  school  took  place  be- 
tween the  4B  and  2B  classes.  It  was 
a  game  in  which  slugging  was  the 
only  thing  that  counted.  The  4B 
team  succeeded  in  piling  up  a  great- 
er number  of  runs,  in  the  same  al- 
lotment of  time,  and  so  won  the 
game  and  with  it  tlie  cliampionship 
of  the  school.  Schecter  of  the  2B 
featured  by  hitting  seven  homers 
over  the  fence,  while  "Jake"  Ru- 
dinsky ran  him  a  close  rival  with 
five.     The  final  score  was  27 — 23. 

This  game  closed  the  athletics  for 
the  term.  All  praise  is  due  to  the 
4B  team  and  to  their  manager,  Gi-il- 
lihas,  for  winning  both  the  baseball 
and  punchliall  tournaments. 
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Everyone's  Degree 

In  the  Class  of    '23. 

NOTE. — The   most   popular  teachei-  and   most   popular 
student  svere  elected  oificially  by  the  class  of   '23. 

Most   popular  teacher — Mr.   M.   Cohen. 

Most  popular  student — Tobias  Lieberman. 

The    class    enej'clopedia — Eobert    Cordis. 

The   modest   lexicographer — Hyman   Weiner. 

The   best  worker — David  Andron. 

The  class  live  wires — S.  Silverman  and  0.  Raphael. 

The  biggest  politician — Jacob  Koscnthal. 

The  president  of  the  Purity  League — Maurice  Pohoskin 

The   "minute  man" — Sidney   Hoenig. 

The  "Gold  Dust"  twins — J.Grossman  and  J.  Horwitz. 

The  class  Apollo — Ephraim  Bernstein. 

The  brother  linguists— R.  GORDIS  and  H.  Weiner. 

The   class  pessimist — Michael  Eskolskj'. 

The  class  optimist — Bertram  Levine. 

Both   optimist   and   pes.simist — David   Andron. 

The  ' '  Champ  Raconteur ' ' — Oscar  Raphael. 

The   ' '  biggest ' '   sport — Morris  Pohoskin. 

The  "bashful  boy" — Emanuel  Schatfer. 

The  wicked-eyed  senior — Jacob  Rudinsky. 

The   ' '  biggest ' '   joke — Abraham  Gleicher. 

Never  tires  .speaking — Joseph  Grossman. 

The  class  ' '  Gentleman  of  Leisure ' ' — Ephraim  Bernstein 

Internal   revenue   collector — Joseph  Freimau. 

The  class  featherweight  champ — Michael  Eskolsky. 

The  class  heavyweight  champ — Joseph  Horwitz. 

The    senior    orchestra — M.    Grilihas,    J.    Klatzkin    and 
H.  Weiner. 
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uman 


ISliAKL  H.  WKISFKLD. 


XT  was  the  end  of  the  thirc 
pei-iod  and  he  had  come  tc 
take  his  post  as  nsual.  as  a 
member  of  the  "Discipline 
Squad." 

DuTing-  the  last  few  weeks,  many 
fellows  had  purposely  gone  Through 
the  wrong  exit,  if  they  were  o)ily 
given  the  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
and  if  that  wasn't  sufficient,  they 
would  .stand  on  the  stairs  and  taunt 
him  for  ha^dng  allowed  them  to  en- 
ter the  wrong  way. 

He  was  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
this  "smart-aleck"  stunt,  and  coupl- 
t'd  with  this  weariness,  was  the  an- 
ger he  felt  on  having  received  a  zero 
during  the  last  period.  All  these 
things  together  did  not  tend  to  put 
him  into  a  very  happj^  frame  of 
mind.  And  he  resolved  in  his  heart 
to  avenge  himself  that  day  and  to 
make  trouble  for  the  fellow  mIio 
ti-ied  to  put  it  over  on  him. 

To  make  certain  the  aecompiish- 
ment  of  his  plans,  he  formed  a  di^- 
finite  coni-se  of  action  which  would 
hasten  matters  and  briru  evcrvtiiing 
to  a  quick  climax.  The  plan  was 
this.  He  would  engage  in  a  desul- 
tory conversation  with     a     passing 


boy.  all  the  while  pretending  that  he 
had  diverted  his  attention  from  the 
hallway,  so  that  the  felloAv  who  was 
anxious  "to  put  it  over"  on  him 
might  have  the  much-hoped  tor 
chance  of  entering  the  wrong  way. 

Putting  his  plan  into  action,  he  im- 
mediately a.sked  a  passing  boy  a 
few  questions.  He  had  spoken  a 
few  Avords,  when  a  figure  slunk  into 
tlie  hallway. 

Thinking  that  his  intended  prey 
had  fallen  into  the  .snar^'.  lie  immedi- 
ately shot  out  his  right  hand,  and 
brought  it  down  with  full  force  on 
that  doomed,  woidd-be  culprit,  and 
accompanied  it  by  a  few  nice  re- 
marks, .such  as,  "Think  cvci-y  day 
is  a  holiday,  do  you?"  "I've  had 
my  eye  on  you  fo:-  quite  a  long 
eime !"  etc. 

On  In-inging  his  would-be  culprit 
nearer  to  him,  howevei-.  lie  found,  to 
his  everlasting  shame  and  soriow, 
that  it  was — a  teacher,  and  one 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  very  good 
terms  either.  That  he  regretted  this 
hasty  step  is  needless  to  mention, 
and  to  his  dying  day,  he  will  remem- 
ber the  well-known  tliough  never 
pi-actised  proverb,  "Ijook  Before 
You  Leap." 
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The  Reward  of  Bluffing 


REUBEN  GOKDON. 


OUR  -worthy  instvuetov  of 
history  displays  upon  his 
ehcnibic  counto'iianee  a  pec- 
uliarly strained  look  of  in- 
tense intei'est,  when  one  of  his  enter- 
prising disciples  begins  to  expound 
his  own  personal  views  on  history. 
or  in  the  common  parlance,  tries  to 
put  up  a  blutt'. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  the 
extreme  originality  and  the  rabid 
effusion  of  these  impromptu  theories 
exercise  over  him  an  irresistible 
fascination.  The  subtle  and  enigmat- 
ic statements  of  the  budding  orators 


weave  I'ound  him  a  web  which  holds 
him  spellbound  and  transfixed. 

But  woe  betide  the  orator  when 
his  words  have  ceased  to  flow !  Then 
]\Ir.  Cohen  awakes  from  his  seeming 
trance.  His  glazed,  unseeing  eyes 
again  brighten  with  the  light  of  in- 
telligence. He  bends  his  benignant 
and  smiling  glance  upon  his  erring 
pupil  with  a  look  of  gentle  and 
fatherly  reproach,  and  still  smiling, 
inscribes  in  his  roll  book  a  certain 
.symbol.  No  doubt  the  reproachful 
look  ai'ouses  pangs  of  remoi-se  in  the 
pupil's  breast,  but  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  symbol  has  more  to 
do  with  it. 
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Jest  a  Moment 

By  Harold  Hyman  Morgenstern 


June  '23 
It  takes  entirely  too  much  time 
To  write  a  really  witty  rhyme 
But  I  think  'tis  worth  the  while 
If  only  it  will  bring  a  smile. 
00 

CTrossman  :  —  Say,  "Pumpernic- 
kel," did'ja  get  any  mail  to-day? 

Cooper  : — Naw  not  a  cent. 
— — 00 

Latin  Teacher: — What  is  the  La- 
tin word  for  "to  give  a  present." 

Learned  Scholar  : — Dunno. 

Latin  Teacher : — Correct. 
00 

' '  They  say  that  an  Eskimo  will  in- 
clude in  his  meals,  when  possible, 
all  the  candles  he  can  confortably 
eat." — Mr.  Bernstein.  Now  we  won- 
der if  yoi;  would  call  -this  repast  a 
light  lunch. 

Abramowitz  of  class  June  '24  has 
the  longest  name  in  the  school.  It 
starts  with  A  and  ends  with  Z. 

00 

Lost: — A  Biology  II  Note-Book. 
Finder  please  do  not  return  till  after 
Mr.  Gramet  examines  Note  Books. 
Thanx. 

Anonymous. 

— 00 

Occasionally  a  teacher  does  spring 
something  worth  while  in  passing. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Horwitz  for 
the  remark  that  "Absence  makes 
the  marks  grow  rounder." 

Mr.    Gramet: — Now    we'll    name 


some  of  the  lower  animals  starting 
with  Abrams. 

Father : — So  you  have  to  take  an- 
other examination!  Didn't  you  pass? 

Son : — Say,  I  passed  so  well  I  was 
encored  .and  now  I  have  to  do  it  all 
over  again. 

00 

Teacher: — "Now,  who'll  tell  me 
something  about  Patrick  Henry?" 

Bright  Pupil : — ' '  Patrick  Henry 
was  a  young  man  and  he  lived  in 
Virginia.  He  had  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair.  He  was  married,  then  he  said : 
"Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me 
Death." 

^fany  things  that  glitter 

Aren't  what  they  seem 
And  when  we  think  we're  happy 

We  are  but  in  a  dream. 

"I  want  to  be  procrastinated  at 
the  next  corner,"  said  the  passenger. 

"You  want  to  be  what?"  demand- 
ed the  conductor. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper.     I  had 
to  look  into  the  dictionary  myself  be- 
fore I  foiind  out  that    "procrastin- 
ated" meant  put  off." 
00 

Upon  being  asked  to  write  a  long 
sentence  "Handsome  Andy"  wrote 
"Imprisonment  for  life." 
00 

"Etc."  is  a  sign  used  to  make  be- 
lieve you  know  more  than  you  do. 
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I  knew  a  doctor  who  fell  down  a 
well  and  evei-ybody  said  he  should 
have  been  attending  to  the  sick  and 
left  the  well  alone. 

Time  must  hang  on  poor  Sidney 
Hoenig's  hands.  He  and  his  insep- 
arable wrist-watch  are  simply  un- 
bearable. 

Mr.  Cohen  (during  a  History 
period) :  Among  the  various  Amer- 
ican ideals,  we  have  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  that  does  not  meen  free- 
dom  of  the  wine  press. 

Lemon  peel  will  reduce  your 
weight,  but  a  banana  peel  will  bring 
your  weight  down. 

Reading  a  Criticism  on  "Mac- 
beth Me  found  that  Lady  Macbeth 
was  green  with  envy,  yellow  with 
jealou.sy  white  with  fear,  and  red 
with  rage. 

Our  friend-artist  Poller  remarks 
that  the  lady  must  have  led  a  highly 
colored  life. 

Don't  worry  because  somebody 
disagrees  with  you.  You  can't  even 
walk  down  the  street  without  meet- 
ing someone  coming  the  other  way. 

00 

Once  more  daylight  saving  has  be- 
come the  question  of  hour. 

"The  evening  wore  on,"  continued 
the  man  who  was  telling  the  story. 

"Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the 
would  be  wit,"  but  can  you  tell  us 
what  the  evening  Avore  on  that  oc- 
casion ? ' ' 

"I  do  laot  know  that  it  is  import- 


ant," replied  tlie  story-teller,  but  if 
you  must  know,  I  believe  it  was  the 
close  of  a  summer  day." 

Try  this  before  the  Regents : 
Now  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
Before  I  take  to-morrow's  test, 
But  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 
Thank  God,  I'll  have  no  test  to 
take. 

00 

Mr.  Cohen  (during  a  History  4 
period)  : — These  are  not  my  own 
figures,  boys.  They  are  the  figures 
of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  ?????? 

"Here,"  said  mother,  "where  did 
you  hear  such  language?"  I  forbid 
you  to  use  it." 

Young  boy  : — ' '  Well,  Kipling  uses 
it." 

"I  don't  care  if  he  does,  don't 
play  with  him  then." 

The  new  pupil  at  the  school  creat- 
ed much  excitement  and  curiosity  by 
his  habit  of  talking  to  himself.  One 
day  a  senior  boy  stopped  him  and 
asked  with  a  supercilious  smile. 

"Why,  on  earth  are  you  always 
chattering  to  yourself?" 

"For  two  good  reasons",  was 
the  unabashed  reply. 

"Two  reasons?    What  are  they?" 

"Well,  one  is  that  I  like  to  listen 
to  a  sensible  man,  and  the  other  is 
that  I  like  to  talk  to  a  sensible  man." 

The  following  are  some  replies  re- 
ceived by  our  faculty  in  the  examin- 
ations for  the  regents'  certificates. 

General  Braddock  was  killed  in 
the  Revolutionary     War.     He     had 
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three  horses  shot  under  him  and  a 
fourth  went  thru  his  clothes. 

The  liver  is  an  infernal  organ  of 
the  body. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  "Gettysburg- 
Address"  while  riding  from  Washin- 
gton to  Gettysburg  on  an  envelope. 

The  heart  is  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  body. 

An  angle  is  a  triangle  with  only 
two  sides. 

Vapor  is  dried  water. 

Gender  shows  whether  a  man  is 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neutral. 

Louis  XVI.  was  gelatined  diiring 
the  French  Revolution. 


News  Editor: — "Did  yovi  inter- 
view the  eminent  statesman*?" 

Reporter : — ' '  Yes. " 

News  p]ditor: — "What  did  he 
have  to  say." 

Reporter  : — ' '  Nothing. ' ' 


News  Editor: — "I  know  that.  But 
how  many  columns  of  it." 
00 

Economics  Professor:  —  "Name 
some  production  in  which  the  sup- 
ply exceeds  the  demand." 

Stude :—"  Trouble. " 
00 

"If  Shakespeare  were  alive  to-day 
he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
markable man,"  says  Dr.  Steinbach. 
' '  He  sure  would, ' '  pipes  1  'il  Hurwitz, 
"he'd  be  three  hundred  years  old." 
00 

Gleicher : — ' '  Well,  Mr.  Bernstein, 
what  is  the  different  between  a  polit- 
ical job  and  an  ordinary  job." 

Mr.  Bernstein: — "  You  have  to 
work  hard  to  get  a  political  job,  my 
boy,  and  you  have  to  work  hard  to 
hold  the  other  kind." 

00 

We  Editors  may  dig  and  toil 

Till  our  tingertips  are  sore 
But  some  poor  fish  is  sure  to  say, 

"I've  heard  that  joke  before. 
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The  School 

by 
An    Alumnus 


/  knoiu  our  School  is  growing , 

This  fact  is  very  plain. 
And  how  I  came  to  knoiving. 

Is  ivhat  I  ivill  explain : 

II 

When  first  I  came  into  this  School. 

(Five  years  have  passed  since  then) 
We  only  had  eight  class-rooms. 

And  of  students  five  times  ten. 

Ill 

Our  faculty  teas  i'ery  small. 

As  small  as  it  could  be. 
The  man  that  taught  us  Algebra 

Was  teaching  History. 

IV 

But  things  have   changed  so   much   sine 
then 

They  are  no  more  the  same. 
For  our  School  has  noiv  obtained 

Extr'ordinarx  fame. 


Instead   of  fifty   students. 

Three   hundred   is    our   boast. 

They  come  from  almost  ev'ry  State, 
They   come  from   ev'ry   coast. 

VI 

Instead  of  eight  small  class-rooms, 
U  e  now  have  fifteen  more; 

And  ev'ry  single  class-room 
Is  larger  than  before. 

VII 

Instead  of  eight  instructors, 

If  e  nou<  have  tivo  times  nine. 

And  each  of  these  instructors 
Is  best  in  his  oivn  line. 

VIII 

And  ivhen  you  see  our  School  has  grown 

Into  its  present  size 
In  much  the  shortest  lapse  of  time 

The  cause  you  must  surmise. 


IX 

But  just  the  same  I'll  tell  you. 

Though  guess  you  surely  can, 
It  is  our  ivorthy  Principal, 

Doc.  Safir  is  the  man. 


Here  and  There 


By    ilOREIS    GOODilAN. 
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A  Jewish  University 


.SlilOX  .sILV]-;KiIAN. 


■^^^^^HE  question  has  often  been 
fl  J  asked,  "what  are   the   pros- 

^^^  peets  of  a  Jewish  Univers- 
ity?" Many  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  proposition  claim  that 
the  Jews  have  not  pi-oduced  men  big 
enough  to  fill  the  seats  of  professor- 
ships. Retrospection  into  Jew- 
ish history,  and  a  glance  at  the  Jew- 
ish men  of  learning  of  today,  will 
sei-ve  to  refute  their  statement.  Let 
us  first  see  what  opinion  was  held  of 
the  Jew  by  such  men  as.  ]\lark 
Twain.  Tolstoi,  and  Montesquieu.     ■ 

"If  statistics  are  right,  the  Jews 
constitute  but  one  per-eent  of  the 
human  race.  Properly  the  Jew 
ought  hardly  to  be  heard  of :  but 
he  is  heard  of.  His  contributions  to 
the  world's  list  of  great  names  in 
religion,  literature,  art,  science,  mu- 
sic, finance,  medecine  and  obtruse 
learning,  are  way  out  of  proportion 
to  the  weakness  of  his  numbers.  He 
has  made  a  marvelous  fight  in  this 
world  and  in  all  ages:  and  has  done 
it  v\'ith  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 
He  could  lie  vain  of  himself  and  be 
excused  for  it." 

Mark   Twain. 


"What  is  the  Jew?"  This  qites- 
tion  is  not  at  all  so  odd  as  it  seems. 
Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  lieing  the 
Jew  is.  whom  all  the  rulers  and  na- 
tions have  together  and  severally  ab- 
ust'd  and  i-obbed,  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted, trampled  upon  and  butcher- 
ed, burned  and  hanged,  and  in  spite 
of  all  is  yet  alive !  What  is  the  Jew. 
who  has  slaved  on  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  who  has  bowed  to  the  lash  of 
Titus  and  who  has  bent  to  the  might 
of  legions?  What  is  the  Jew  who 
lias  never  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  all  the  earthly  possessions. 
Avhich  his  oppi-essors  and  persecutors 
constantly  offered  him.  in  order  that 
he  should  change  his  faith  and  for- 
sake his  religion?  The  Jew  is  the 
saci-ed  being  who  brought  down 
fi-om  heaven  the  "Everlasting  Fire," 
and  has  illumined  with  it  the  entii-e 
world.  Montesquieu  likens  the  Jew- 
isli  religion  to  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree,  that  has  produced  two  branches 
which  cover  the  earth.  These 
branches  are  Christianity  and  Moha- 
niedanism.  Again  he  compares  Ju- 
daism to  a  mother  wlio  has  given 
birth  to  two  daughters,  that  have 
turned  upon  and  covered  the  aged 
parent  with  wounds : 

"La  religion  juive  est  un  vieux 
tronc  qui  a  produit  deux  branches 
qui   out    convert   toute   la    terre:   .je 
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veux  dire  le  Mohometauisme  et  le 
Christianisme,  on  plutot  c'est  une 
mere  qui  a  engendre  deux  fiUes  qui 
I'ont  aceablee  de  mille  plaies." 

(Lottres  Persanes  LX). 

It  nu\st  be  I'emembered  that  the 
Bible  Avas  the  cornerstone  for  all  re- 
ligions. All  praise,  all  honor  and  all 
gratitude  are  due  to  the  Jew  for  the 
gift  of  the  Talmud'  defined  by  Ema- 
nuel Deutch  as,  "a  Corpus  Juris,  an 
encyclopedia  of  law, — civil  and 
penal,  ecclesiastical  and  interna- 
tional, human  and  divine."  The 
Jew  is  the  emblem  of  civil 
and  religious  toleration.  "Love 
the  stranger  and  the  sojourner," 
Moses  commanded,  "for  you  have 
been  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.'  The  Jew  is  the  emblem  of 
eternity.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
duce the  oracles  of  God.  He,  whom 
neither  persecutions  nor  tortures  of 
thousands  of  years  could  destroy,  he, 
whom  neither  fire,  nor  sword,  nor 
inquisition  was  able  to  wipe  oft'  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he,  who  has  been 
for  long  the  guardian  of  prophecy, 
and  who  has  transmitted  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  thru  such  great 
men  as,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezeki- 
el ;  can  never  be  destroyed.  The 
Jew  is  the  eternal  witness  of  an 
eternal  God! 

The  Jew  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind his  back  has  been  unsurpassed 
in  medecine.  Francis  1st  employed 
a  Jew  as  his  court  physician.  Mai- 
monides  was  coiu't  physician  to  Sul- 
tan Saladin  and  declined  a  similar 
position  offered  him  by  Richard  1st. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  as  court  phys- 
ician Rodrigo  Lopez,  a.  Jew.  Far- 
ragut.  a  Jew  held  a  similar  position 


in  the  court  of  Charlmagne.  Suft'iee 
it  to  say  that  in  1900,  twelve  pro- 
fessorships of  the  university  of  Vien- 
na were  held  by  Jews. 

Philo,  Maimonides,  Spinoza,  and 
Mendelssohn  were  great  Jewish  phi- 
losophers. Josephus  Neander,  Graetz 
and  Palgrave  were  prominent  Jew- 
ish historians.  In  asti'onomy  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  is  not 
permanently  established.  Yet  there 
are  many  competent  Judges,  who  be- 
lieve that  he  will  soon  take  his  place 
in  history  at  the  side  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  As  orator  and  statesman 
the  Jew  was  represented  by,  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  in  England,  Leon 
Gambetta  in  France,  Emilio  Caste- 
lar  in  Spain,  Nitti  in  Italy,  Judah  P. 
Benjamin  in  America,  and  Walter 
Ratenau  in  Germany,  indeed,  a  splen- 
did array  of  all  that  is  superb  in 
oratory  and  profound  in  stateman- 
ship. 

We  could  devote  the  entire  essay 
to  the  telling  of  the  glorious  tri- 
umphs of  the  Jew  in  fiction  and  rom- 
ance, in  science  and  philosophy  and 
in  all  fields  of  learning,  in  the  past 
few  years.  But  what  has  he  received 
as  a  token  of  acknowledgement  for 
his  services  to  the  world"?  Behold 
what  he  has  received!  A  bed  of 
thorns  in  Poland  and  exclusion  from 
most  of  the  colleges  of  the  M'orkl. 
Harvard  College,  one  of  oui-  oldest 
and  greatest  schools  of  learning,  li- 
mited Jews  among  its  students, 
which  eventually  meant  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  Jews  from  that  university. 
The  University  of  Syracuse  followed 
immediately  on  their  heels,  and  an- 
nounced that  Jews  were  unwelcome 
at     Svracuse.         Another     incident 
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strengthened  the  anti-Semitio  feeling 
in  the  world  of  learning  —  the  Leo- 
nard Kaplan  occurrence.  The  latter 
a  graduate  from  Annapolis,  Md., 
was  publicly  insulted  in  a  statement 
in  the  graduation  number  of  the 
school  magazine. 

Do  these  incidents  show  that  the 
age  of  freedom  and  eidightment  has 
arrived!  Eeduced  to  those  least 
welcome  in  society,  the  Jew  has 
striven  aiid  succeeded.  The  Jew 
M'ho  has  given  the  world  the  most 
sublime  religious  truths — the  laws  of 
Moses — the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  and — the  songs  of  Da-s-id 
has  lived  to  see  the  day  when  he  is 
refused  admission  to  a  university. 
' '  The  wild  dove  hatli  her  nest,  the 

fo.\-  his  cave, 
ifankind    their    eouiitrv — Israel    Imt 
the   grave.'' 

Lord    Bvroii. 


With  all  the  above  mentioned  gen- 
ii in  mind  and  with  Professor  Gold- 
smith and  Steinraetz  in  Mathematics, 
Prof.  Einstein  and  Michaelson  iu 
Physics,  Prof.  Chaim  Weitzman  in 
Chemistry,  Prof.  Cohen  in  Philoso- 
phy, Justice  lirandeis  in  Law  and 
with  many  other  gi-cat  Jewish 
scholars  on  hand  with  us  to-day,  is 
it  not  possible  for  the  Jews  to  estab- 
lish their  own  u.niversity,  and  show 
the  world  what  he  can  do  with  his 
hands  untied?  Can  not  the  Jew 
transform  this  "grave"  into  a  uni- 
versity? Must  he  force  himself  up- 
on people  M'ho  do  not  welcome  himf 
With  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
present  day  Jewish  masterminds  ai\d 
^\•ith  the  aid  of  our  great  philantro- 
pists.  let  us  strive  with  might  ancl 
main  to  materialize  our  thoughts  of 
•a  Jewish  Universitv. 
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OLOZIN 


97  HENRY  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Compliments  of 

GOLDING  BROS.  CO. 


Complimi'iits  of  the 


2A  CLASS 
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I.  M.  ALTER 

110  SUFFOLK  ST.     NEW  YORK 


Popular  Emblem  &  Medal  Co. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

QUALITY   AND   SERVICE 

Club,      Class,      Athletic,      Fraternity 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  PINS.   RINGS,  FOBS  and  BADGES 

LOVING  CUPS  AND  TROPHIES 

Phone   Beekman   .S<j71 

108  Fulton  Street  New  York 
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Dealer  in   all  kinds  of 

HEBREW  BOOKS 

2  PIKE  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  J.  L.  SNITZER 

Speeialist    in 

Muscular  and  Nervous  Defects 
of  the  Eyes 

Hours:    !t  A.  .M.  to  10  P.  M. 

216  EAST  BROADWAY 

Cor.   Clinton   St.  NEW   YORK 


HAVE  YOUR  ilEALS  AT 

SAM   PRUZANSKI'S 
Dairy  Restaurant 

345   MADISON    ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Teleplioncs,  OrcliMixl  70r)0-1883 


"NONE  BETTER  MADE" 

DR.  REID'S  CELERY 

AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES 


Meyer  Bottling  Company,  Inc. 

57-59  MANGIN  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Ike 
Je\\^isn  Morning  Journal 


T.'l.    Di.-kciis    (17114 

Mr.  J.  KOPLOWITZ 

Advertising  Agency 

1808  PITKIN  AVENUE 

BKOOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

I.  GOLDBERG'S 

Kosher  Restaurant 

S(i  WILEET  ST.  NEW  YORK 

tlu'    place    where    you    tjet    iiood. 
kosluM'  and  satisfyinu'  meals 


Kstal.lishcd    ISXIi 

THE  LEADING  PIANO  HOUSE 
ON  THE  EAST  SIDE 


^^i^cioF^^ 


:]22-324  GRAND  ST. - 
1    I'^AST    37th    STREET 

XEW   YOKK 


CAMERAS.    FOUNTAIN   PEN, 
EVERSHARP    PENCILS,    AND  |3 
SPECIALTIES    FOR    EAR 
MITZVO    PRESENTS 

Cameras  Bought,   Sold  and 
Exchanged 


Developing  :-:  Printing 

BENSON  CAMERA  CO. 

•25  DEEAXCEV  ST.    XhlW  YORK 


Harry  Aronson,  Inc. 


Silk  Manufacturers 
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■I'AKK   A    SHINE   AT 

MIKE  BRUNO'S 
..Boot  Black  Parlor.. 

iilsd  expert 

Shoe  Repairing  and  Hat  Cleaning 

484  GRAND  STREET 

Just  opposite  the  Yeshiva 


MARCUS  A. 

SHERMAN 

Attorney 

at  Law 

1(i9  E.  r.ROADWAY 

NEW 

\'OKK 

TELEPHONE  OECHAED  4014 


Horowitz  Bros,  &  Margareten,  Inc. 

BAKERS  OF 

"The  Matzo  with  the  Taste" 
FRESH  BAKED  DAILY 


369-383  EAST  4th  STREET 


NEW  YOPK  CITY 


Phonos,  Canal  L'95S-2!l5!i 

TheM.  ProppCo. 

524-528  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 

.ManntacturiTs   of 

ELECTRICAL 

SPECIALTIES 

AD -A- LITE  SOCKETS 

ONE-4-ALL  IRON  PLUGS 

Nimetz  &  Putterman 


KOSHER  &  WHOLESOME 


Meals 


189  East  Broadway 

NEW  YOKK 


STAVISKY  BROS.,  Inc. 


222   Fourth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 
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EZRATH  TORAH  FUND 

140  EAST  2nd  STREET 

New  York 

I.  KOSLOFF  &  SONS 

77  ESSEX  STREET 
NEW  YOEK 


Mr.  H.  GOLDBERG 

Importer  of 

Diamonds 

95  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Conipliraonts  of 

S.  A.  ISRAEL 

Compliments  of 

Rabbi  J.  M.  CHARLAP 

Compliments  of 

Rabbi  JULIUS  L.  SEGAL 

Compliments  of 

RABBI  BEN  ZION  L. 
ROSENBLOOM 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
A.    GREENSTEIN 

Compliments  of 

KLING  BROS. 

TOKOXTO.   CAXADA 

Compliments  of 
THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

TALMUDIOAL  ACADEMY 

Compliments  of 

B.  BERNSTEIN 

Compliments  of 

MAX  GALAVENSKY 

224  SO.  9th  ST.      Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Compliments  of 

A.  ZIMMERMAN 

Maiiutuctiirer  of 

...Knee  Pants... 

10-12  LUDLOW  ST.        New  York 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
S.  GREENSTEIN 

Compliments  of 

ZUCKERBRAUN    BROS. 

60  CANAL  ST.                Ne«-  York 

Compliments   of 

DAVID  A.  ZASLOWSKY 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
M.  JOSEPHSON 

Compliments   of 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  MEYEROWITZ 

Compliments   of 

RABBI  SAMUEL  MOHLI 
VER  TALMUD  TORAH 

Beth  Haknesses  Anshei  Bialystok 

S.   PERLSTEIN,   Principal 

7-9-11  WILLET  ST.         New  York 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
J.  GREENSTEIN 

Jacob  Branfman 

KOSHER 

CORNED  BEEF.  TONGUES,  SAUSAGES 
AND  SMOKED   MEATS 


irair    Offico 


1  78  Delancey  Street 


NEW  YOEK 


Williaiiisliui-oh   Branch 

365  South  4th  Street 

Cor.    IlDopiT    .Street 


Tel,   Orchard   S13f) 


PATRONIZE  OUK 
.SCHOOL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

HARRY  CHAIT 

Photo  Studio 

41    Avenue  "B" 

Near    3rd    St.  NEW    YOEK 


Special  inducement  to  groups  and 
School  work 


Markel  Brothers 

BANK 

92  CANAL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

CHECK  ACCOUNTS 
SAVING  ACCOUNTS 
MONEY   ORDERS 
STEAMSHIP   TICKETS 

Established    1S74 


K.  Paston 

Importpr   of 
SILK  AND  WOOL 

18  eijDridge  street 

NEW  YORK 


Mr.    KANDAL 

—  -it:'r  -it:"2  — 

Meat  and  Poultry  Market 

■J4.S  DIVISION  AVENUE 

BKOOKLVX,    N.    V. 

THE  EVERLAST  SPORT 
ING  GOODS  MFG.  CO. 

Athletic  and  Sporting  Goods 

20%  (lisfoimt  oil  ;iU  toiiiiis  iiuTeliiuidisc 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of 
:-  :  BATHINf4  SUPPLIES    :- : 


'I'c'l.  Watkiiis  14n 


Burg  &  Steinberg 

INSURANCE 
of  All  Kinds 

We   specialize   in   Educational   Policies 

REAL  ESTATE  & 
BUSINESS  BROKERS 

1133  P.ROADWAY 

Iv'unni   nil  NEW  YORK 


'I'rI.    On-linid    :'.L'7l" 

Est. 

ISSII 

BARNET 

CHREIN 

Furniture  of  Quality 

24cS  (JKAND  STREET 

X.'ar  Chrvstic  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Closed  on 

Saturdays 

BRUSSEL  'S 
STATIONERY  STORE 

SOFT  DRINKS,  CANDY  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Also  Developing   and  Printing 

47-2  (IRANI)  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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Hebrew  Publishing  Company 

50-52  E I .DR Il)(  i  E  811^ EEl^  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Orchard  9537  Onyx  Yarn 

ENGELHARDT  & 
GARDENBERG 

Dealers  and  Jelilieis 

Hand  Knitting  Worsteds 

Shetland  Silk  and  Beads 

84  ESSEX  STREET 

Near  Delaiiccr  St,  NKW  YOKK 


Attention  a.nd  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

THE  ARTISTIC  HAND 
LAUNDRY 

MORRIS  SINITZ,  Prop. 

9  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Cor.  E.  Broadway  New  Yoi'k 


Samuel  Small 
Meat  and  Poultry  Market 

28  NORFOLK  ST.      NEW  YORK 
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Tel.  Dry  Dock  1023 

I.  NECHES 

64  CLINTON  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

Tol.  Orchai-a  4727 


Max  Barth 

PLUMBING 
CONTRACTOR 


Sanitary  Work  a  Specialty 

Jobbing   Promptly   Attended   to 

265  DIVISKKN  STREET 

Bet.    GiHixciiieur   &   ilontgoiiu'ry   Sts 
NEW  YORK 


Saturdays  and  Holidays  Closed 

A . AUGUST 

THE  TAILOR 

Cleaning,  Pressing,  Altering 

Special  rates  for  Yeshiva  Students 

24  .MONTGOMERY  ST. 

New   York 


T,'!.   Or.-h.-i,',]    iMiil 

ZUCKERMAN  BROS. 

Wlii.losali'   Distril.uti.rs   of 

Hosiery,  Underwear,  Shirts, 
Sweaters  and  Overalls 


Phone   Stuj-vesant  101(iO-101(i7 


Brody  &  Brody, 


INSURANCE 


31  UNION  S(jrARE 

NKW  Y()I;K 


inc. 


CARMEL    RESTAURANT 


''V-S-12  LlD^S  196 


Phono  Orfhar.l  C^m?. 

SMOLOWITZ  &  OSTROV 

.ToI.Ihm-s  ill 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Goods 

76  ELDRIDGE  STREET 
Xi-'-.W  YORK 


Compliineiits  of 


ELINORE  &  BOB 


Compliments  of 


("iiiiiplimciits  of 

TENZER  BROS. 

('ompIiiiR'nts  of 

I.  S.  MARROW 


Coiiiplimciits  of 

FINKELSTEIN 

and  KOMMEL 


Coinplimoiits  of 

RABBI  S.  LEVY 


Coinpliments  of 

ALEX  SABSEVITZ 

Wliok'sak"  Ji'Wt'Uer 
20  E.  BROADWAY  NEW  YOBK 


Comp'.imciits  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
JACOB  KRIMSKY 


('(iiMplimiMlts  -f 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
GEORGE  B.  SIRKIN 


CiiiiipUmcnts  of 

M.    GELBER 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


BOB  &  BASKIND 


Compliments  of 


J .    FINER 


Compliments  of 

MAX  BARISH 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
JACOB    LEWIS 

Compliments  of 

A.  DRAZIN 

OTTAWA,  CANADA 

Compliments   of   the 

Misses  B.  &  Z.  HARRIS 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
MICHAEL  HARRIS 


Compliments  of 

J.  PASTERNACK 


Compliments  of  the 

2B  CLASS 


MIZRACH  WINE 

Makes  Eretz  Yisroel  more  beloved  in  eveiy  JeAvisli 

household,  brings  regards  from  Eretz  Yisroel  on 

Saturdays,  Holidays  and  all  such  occasions.    Tlie 

wine  is  imdonbtedly  Kosher. 

Guaranteed  by  all  Rabbis  of  Palestine 

THE  MIZRACH  WINE  CO.,  320  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

T.  L.  HOKOWITZ.  Proprietor 


THE  GOOD  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

you   can   buy   from 

J.  GREENBERG 

12  RUTGERS  PLACE 
N1-"AV  YORK 


The  l.est  ami  c-hoapost  ijlai-o  in  tlio  city 

to  Iniy  all  kinds  of 

OIL,  OLIVE  OIL,  SALAD  OIL 

AND    PEANUT    OIL 

iinilcr    the    strict    su[H'r\'isi(>ii    of 

EABBI    SKINDEE 

of    the    Kalvaricr    Synagogue 

WHOLESALE   aii.l   l;ETAIL 

E .    R ADOCK 

99  :\I()XR()E  ST.        NEW  YORK 


HUREWITZ  &  StHLOSBERGS 
Shoe  Store 

which  ha.s  lieeii   Idcate/I   for  the  last  35 

ycMirs  at   to  Hester  St.,  cor.   Suffolk  St., 

has  moved  to  larger  quarters  at 

180  CLINTON  STREET 

We   invite  all  our  patronizers  to   come 

and    see   us   in   our   new   place 

The   store   will   be   closed   on   Saturdays 

and    all    Jewish    Holidays 


H.  SHINENSKY 

Manufacturer   of 

Children's  and  Young  Men's 

...Clothing... 

70  EAST  r.ROADW.W 
NEW  YOKK 


E.    YATKOWSKY 

Meat  &  Poultry  Market 

14  SUPTOLK  STREET 

NEW   YORIv 


Boys!    Eat  Your  Meals  at 

B  0  RD  E  NS 

462  GRAND  STREET 

Cor.  Pitt  St.  NEAV  YOIJK 

All   kinds   of 

CHEESE  SANDWICHES 
DRINKS  ETC. 

Get  more  for  yoitr  money  by  eating  here 


LEWIS  BROS.  CO. 

43  Worth  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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—  cin"!]  c^Dis  — 
'THE    HADOAR" 

169  EAST  I '.ROADWAY 

Now  York 


A.  JACOBS  &  SON 

Cotton  Goods 

32  WALKER  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Trl.    Orchanl   0475 

RICHMAN  &  GINSBERG 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods 

;36  KAST  BROADWAY 
New  York 


FENDEL  &  DERSHOWITZ 

Wholesale  Jolibei-s  in 

SHIRTS 

We  shall  sell  retail  at  wholesale  prices  to  the 
Yeshiva  Bovs  onlv 


500  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


HEILMAN'S 
DAIRY    RESTAURANT 

188  DELANCEY  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


S.  GOLDSMITH 

Shoes  for  Men 

74S  |",er(;e\  street 

.TERSKV   CITY,   N.   J. 


Telephone    Oreh;ir(l    i.'.lil 


BEN  MAGEN  &  BROS. 


Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 


Furnishing  Goods 


476  GRAND  STREET 


Bet.  Pitt  &  AVillet  Sts.         NKW  YORK 


SAilUEL    A.    HAMEL,    Prop. 


Tol.  Spring  loCli 

S.  Baitelman 

.\raiiul':u-1nrcr  cif 

Commercial 

Automobile  Bodies 

Kelly  Spring-field   Solid  Tire 

Service  Station 

211 --2 13  WOOSTER  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

Delicious  Ice  Cream  Sodas 

With  Pure  Food  Flavors 
CIGARS  AND  BOX  CANDY 

s  ]•:;  E 

CHARLEY 


289  EODXKV  ST. 


lirooklvn 


Tel.  On-hanI  (ISiil! 


A.  Webermaii 


The 

PARAMOUNT  PAPER  & 
TWINE  HOUSE 

:-:    Paper  and  Twine     :-: 

Millinery  Bags      :-:      Clothing  Boxes 

88  NORFOLK  ST.      SKW  YORK 


TrI.  Orcli.ird  (iCCS 

AMERICAN  EUROPEAN 
YESHURUN  BOOK  CO. 

Liiri^cst     Iniiiortcr    of 

Jewish  and  Hebrew  Books 

2(12  E.  I! 'WAY  NEW  YORK 


'rel.  Stagg  S477 

B.  YUTKOWITZ 

!).■;. Irr    ill 

Diamonds,  Watches  and 
Jewelry 

Goods  from  Pawnbroker  Sales 
a  Specialty 


218  KEAP   ST. 


BROOKLYN 
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SOIFER- 

-Hebrew 

Book  Store 

21 

Lri)i;<tw 

ST. 

NEW  LORK 

THE  BARKON 

CLEANING  &  DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT 

LADIES'   and  GENTS'   TAILORING 

Old  Clothes  made  New 

.-V   trial   will    t-oiivincc   you 

244  JIARCY  AVE.  R.rooklyn 


For  Jewish  News  From  All  Over  The  World 


Read 


3i$t3  nvn 


THE  NATIONAL  DAILY 


MEYER  LONDON'S  MATZOS 

BEST  FOR  OVER  53  YEARS 
494-6  GRAND  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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N.  Y.  HEBREW  BOOK  CO. 

53  NORFOLK  ST.  NEW  YORK 


T.'l.  Dt'catur  7,s74 

B.  A.  LESSER 

Insurance 

] 91 S  IJKRG EX  ST.      P>ROOKLYN 

New  York  Office 
5:?.S  (tRAXD  street.     ToI.  Canal  8649 
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155-167  S.  5th  St.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Telephone,  Greenpoint  7923. 
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Publishers  ot  ihe  Light  of  Israel 

155-167  S.  5th  St.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Telephone,  Greenpoint  7923. 
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>ggen  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

"IMPERIAL"  ^ 

Troy  Tailored  Shirts 

NEW  YORK  - 

-TROY 

Insure  your  next 


(i 


ELCHANITE" 


By  patronizing  our  advertisers 


